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PAGET 
HURRICANE CRAMER 


The new, wonderful HI = ~ PE E D 
SPEED PLATE 


If you’re getting underexposed 


It gives “that little bit more” that is so negatives these short, dark 

often desired, but is usually missing. days, you have a remedy— 
Cramer Hi-Speed—the perfect 

EXTREME RAPIDITY portrait-plate with speed. 


ABNORMAL DENSITY 
FREEDOM FROM FOG 


Present stock in 4x5 size only. 


G. CRAMER 
PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY DRY-PLATE COMPANY 


292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 


METEOR 


AMERICAN-MADE DEVELOPERS, ETC. 


RODINAL GLYCIN 


CONCENTRATED LIQUID THE IDEAL 
DEVELOPER—DILUT NON-STAINING 
THE SEAL OF QUALITY | UP TO 1-40 TANK-DEVELOPER 


METEOR SU PER-LIGHT A FLASHPOWDER 


THREE TIMES THE LIGHT, ONE-TENTH THE SMOKE 


FLASHPOWDER, REGULAR HYPO-ELIMINATOR 
IN FOUR SPEEDS 
CYNTOL (METOL) RAPID FIXER 


DIAMIDOPHENOL (amipot) X-RAY DEVELOPER 
DEVELOPER TUBES DEVEL. TUBES for CYKO, Ete. 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT WRITE FOR CATALOG J 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, Manufacturing Chemist 


- 1752 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
' Successor to JAMES A. BOSTWICK & CO. ESTABLISHED 1895 
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TRADE MARK 


IBA brand developers are conceded the best that modern chemistry 
can produce. At dealers or write us. They are manufactured by 
the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland; established 

in 1864; entirely Swiss owned. 


These comprise: 


Metagol, “CIBA” Diamidophenol “CIBA” 


a 


( yl p phenol sulph 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Paramidophenol “CIBA” Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “CIBA” Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA” 


(Resublimed) 
FREE to Photographers: New and complete book of formulae for developers, 


toners, intensifiers, reducers; hyperfocal table and other helps. First 
edition ready now—free on request. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc. 91 Barclay St., New York 


“12 PICTURES ON A6 EXP. ROLL” 
—— WITH A REXO 
5 DUPLI-KIT MASK 


The Dupli-Kit is a thin 
metal mask, which ena- 
bles the user of Rexo 
Speed Film to obtain dou- 
ble the number of pic- 
tures, one half the regu- 
lar size. 


The 344" Ica 


No special attachment Reflex with Carl Zeiss 
or extra ruby windows. lens, Series IC f 4.5 
The Rexo Dupli-Kit $192.50 
system can be used with With Orix ~ 


all popular cameras, but 
together with Rexo film 
of the corresponding size. 


THREE POPULAR SIZES NOW READY 


An exceptional camera, featuring 
a large, comfortable focusing- 
hood, long bellows, rising-front, 


‘ 


Masks now ready for folding Cameras No. ; 
1, 1A 3A 425 reversible back, and the usual Ica 
exo Film is adapted. er sizes later. 
Fries of quality. Furnished in four sizes. 
Ask Your Dealer. - The Ica catalog tells more 
about this remarkable camera. 
Burke & James In Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
REXO CAMERAS, FILMS & SUPPLIES 110 East 23d Street, New York 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


BARGAINS: Kodaks, Graflex, Ansco, and high-class imported 
cameras, new and second hand, at reduced prices. Large choice of 
lenses. | Stereo-cameras. Send stamps for lists. A. Madeline, 
1416 Broadway, New York City. 


$395 WILL BRING YOU a 30-inch F/7.7 Dagor in bbl. with 
Iris-Diaphragm. Lens is as good as new. Bass Camera Company, 
Dept. E, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


MONTREAL CAMERA EXCHANGE. Buy in Canada and save 
15% exchange and special prices. est stock in America of Im- 
ported lines. Send for bargain-list. Box 2705, Montreal, Canada. 


COOKE 8x10 PORTRAIT-LENS F/5.6, Series VI; equivalent 
focus 13 inches with diffusing-device; good as new; current price, 
$160; will accept $120. W. S. B., care of Photo-Era Magazine, 367 
Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


STEREO -WORKERS, YOU KNOW — that the work on this 


process from beginning to end, to ont ste must careful, 

skilful and accurate. Let me d i _* rint your 

itives. “Alpha” warm-toned a Snell, 
oom 306, 47 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


LANTERN-SLIDES OF SPAIN: About 200, best French make, 


WANTED: THE FOLLOWING USED in 
condition, with shutter or d Voi 

II, No. 7; Turner-Reich, Series II, No. 5, Or ont Ill, No. é oon 
Goerz Dagor, No. 6 or No.7. A. B. F., care of Photo-Era Magazine, 
Wolfeb Kew hi 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 

subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Base Camera Company, 109 N. Kotues St., Chicago, Ill. 


BACK NUMBERS OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. January, 
March, June, July, August, November, 1906, and February, 1901. 
W. L. H., care of Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. ish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if — 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges a” 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicag 


COLORING 


LANTERN-SLIDES ARTISTICALLY COLORED; also a 


each. W. A. French, Photo-Era Magazine. 14 Rockland Ave., Savin Hill, Besse tka. i Dor. 1412-J. 
HEYDE’S 0O O ACTINO THE SPEED-X PHOTO-PRINTER 
New I which d , and less. 
METER Adjustable to handle odie, Or wp 
Waniieited salen all bers prints, and illuminates negative with one 


$10: 00 model while they last 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


113 Park Row NEW YORK CITY 


motion of the hand. Can be placed on top of any large printer, 
or in small opening in “ae bench with lights connected. 
Han through dealers. Write for circulars. 
ALBERT K. GULHAUG, Inventor, 
WOLF POINT, MONTANA. 


ARTHUR A. MACCREADY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
19 Highland Avenue ELIZABETH, N. J. 


A MOUNTED 5 x 7 ENLARGEMENT 
from one of your film-negatives— 
also sample prints and a price-list 


PREPAID FOR 35 CENTS 


SENT 


INDIA TRANSPARENT COLORS 


are self-blending, pe most pleasing results in the hands 
of amateurs as well fessionals. For prints, slides and 
SS INDIA COLORS are the last word for latitude 
and snap. 

From — teenan or from us postpaid, $2.00, complete with 


‘MOGE PRODUCTS CO. 
16 Lakewood Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
-LIST 


ies. Mailed F ied Free. ill save you 30c. 
. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 
109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


We have just p d a new booklist, giving description and 
prices of all the books on photography in English which are 
now obtainable. A copy will be sent free on request. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
1144 Pope Building Boston 17, Mass. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Send for our Bulletin and use it as 
Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


SEND US SIX CENTS IN STAMPS 
AND A FILM-NEGATIVE 
For Price-List, Sample-Prints, Folders, our “Store-News”, etc. 
THE PHOTO SHOP OF PHILADELPHIA 
Film-Developing and Photo-Printing Enlarging 
2234 NORTH 29th STREET 


IF IT’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YOU’LL FIND IT AT ROBEY’S 


Write us for quotations on 
your photographic needs. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 Bromfield Street BOSTON 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 


NEW OR USED 
unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 


bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLATINOTYPE represents the best in photography. 

The prints add prestige and higher prices to the 
man who makes them. Send for latest lists— 

Platinotype, Palladiotype, and Satista papers 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS 

1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPL 


It’s that Luminous, Vibrating Quality that enables 


Pictorialists, Amateurs and Professionals 
to win prizes and honors by the use of 


THE STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Kalogen, a ni 1 


d liquid d 
just add water. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A 
GLANCE 


SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 
Set pointer opposite fi which corresponds to 
your own height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ure the di ly. A war-time i i 

dapted to photography. Fits in vest- et. At 

your dealer’s or sent post-paid for $1.25. 

A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


KRAUSS -TESSARS 
F/3.5 and F/4.5 
Sole U.S. Agent: 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars Stereo Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


The American Annual of Photography, 1921 
The World’s Finest and Most Popular Annual 
Filled with gone and Practical Information. More than 
Two Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 24 Supplements in Color. 
A Complete Photographic Formulary. e Best of All the 
Annuals. Paper-Covers, $2.00. Clothbound Edition, $2.50. 
Postage extra. Get it from your dealer. Sole Trade-Agents: 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 

57 EAST 9th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


* “MADE IN U.S.A." 


Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
DesignsforPhotoAlbums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 10¢. extra for mailing 


J. W. JOHNSTON 


THE ORIGINAL New Arts Bldg, (Dept. P), Rochester, N.y, 
* ew 4 NY, 


‘When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 


* 
HARVEY EXPOSURE METERS | | 7). Fluid 
N°2 for Kodaks MP for = 
rior OF Exterior Work | 
Interior mETER Only. 
Your Dealer or G.L.H. O5 So. Dearborn St. Chicage 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases, the return on 

the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


HANOVIA CHEM. & MFG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


“The lens which fills a need.” 


KALOSAT 


We take great pleasure to intro- 
duce our new product—Kalosat 
Lenses. They combine all the 
qualities necessary to make them 
popular. Such unusually beautiful 
‘effects as are obtainable with the 
Kalosat Soft-Focus Lenses have 
never been possible heretofore. 
With a sufficiency of definition and 
a softness which permits broad 
handling, it meets the demands 
of the most exacting camerist. 
Suffice it to say, that Kalosat 
Lenses are epoch-making in the 
art of photography. 


Write Dept. L-2 for Catalog. 
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Systematic Specialising in Photography 


GERTRUDE NIERLING 


WENERALLY speaking, amateur- 
photographers are of two classes— 

~@i those whom the camera serves its 
main purpose as a recorder of 
J} events, and those who use photog- 
raphy as a means of artistic expression. It is 
of the latter class that I am writing. 

Much has been said about the advantages of 
some training in an art-school as an aid to pic- 
torial photography. There is much to say in 
its favor; but most of us cannot have all things. 
The serious amateur—if he must rely mainly 
upon himself for schooling—will be wise if he 
lays out for himself a systematic course of pic- 
torial study—that is, pictorial, not technical 
experiment with a definite and high artistic 
standard. This will supplement that gamut of 
technical experimentation which we all run— 
and that, usually at random. In a small way, 
at least, the photographic amateur must develop 
the artistic versatility and the artistic command 
which the old-fashioned academy of art demands 
of the painter—that systematic and thorough 
practice by which he learns to detect the greatest 
pictorial possibilities in a given subject or object, 
by which he develops artistic judgment, and the 
skill ,with which to get exactly the effect he 
wants. Of course, retouching and other tech- 
nical devices play their necessary parts—and 
when I speak of retouching, I mean not the 
slight “touching-out” so much as the decided 
“‘touching-in” of strong lights and _ striking 
shadows. The tendency, to-day, is to rely too 
much on these things; to throw the whole 
burden of the effect upon them, as the popular 
song-writer does who relies on an ingenious 
vaudeville-singer to “put across” his song. 
That reliance upon ingenuity is a typically 
American trait—a good one, perhaps, and 
highly interesting—but less good and decidedly 
risky when applied too frequently to things 
artistic. The actor rehearses a romantic réle 


under prosaic circumstances, knowing the im- 
petus that lights, costume, and scenery will 
give finally; but he never relies on them for his 
effect. The violinist recognises an _ effective 
accompaniment; but he does not practice with 
an eye to that. The amateur-photographer, 
although he may recognise the making of a rare 
effect—with the aid of a printing-device or two— 
must be able to discover what is good in itself, 
thereby becoming artistically independent of 
after-improvements—with the natural and under- 
stood reservation that there is rarely a picture 
that is not the better for use of them. 

The study of composition is the study of the 
line of action—as a visual fact and a psycho- 
logical effect—and composition is more emotional 
than intellectual. Composition, like selection, 
should be decided by instinct, and then tem- 
pered by judgment—not vice versa—else sponta- 
neity will be lacking, and without that there is 
no real art. It is well for the ambitious student 
of pictorial photography to study text-books on 
art and great paintings. Then, with some 
thought and much imagination, he should go 
about making for himself a collection of original 
studies, beginning with a systematic program of 
themes to be covered, and giving a certain length 
of time to exclusive—or nearly exclusive—special- 
isation. All this depends on the amount of 
time and the quantity of films or plates that 
he can afford to use on subject-matter other 
than his hobby—for there must be no favoritism 
of theme. Let us suppose that he sets out to 
make six, ten or twelve really interesting studies 
as proof of his mastery of each problem. Skill 
consists not merely in doing a thing well—it 
is the ability to do the thing in the way that it 
was meant to be done. 

Figure-studies can be divided into three general 
classes—portraits, character- and genre-studies, 
and decorative studies—or into four, if one 
cares to make the distinction between the genre- 
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“WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG” 


and the character-study. This will likely be 
done by the student whose special interest is in 
figures. One class may overlap another, and 
one picture may fall into two, or possibly three 
classes—witness some of Baron A. de Meyer’s— 
but the skill of the photographer depends upon 
whether or not his picture falls most naturally 
into the class for which it was intended. By 
chance, a picture intended for a character- or 
genre-study may fail as such; but it may make 
an excellent portrait. Again, a figure planned 
for decoration may turn out to be too hope- 
lessly domestic for that, but still it may be a 
good example of another style. However, a 
decorative study is more apt to be a decided 
success or a failure; for sometimes, another 
type loses itself—usually by too strong light 
or shadow—to find itself again an extremely 
interesting decoration, which proves that a 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


good picture does not always signify a skilful 
photographer; for the test of skill is not a good 
effect, but the desired effect. 

Lighting, light and shadow are all-important 
factors in photography, even as in painting. 
Contrast the psychological effect of a simple 
twilight by Corot with that of representations 
of gods on Greek vases or with the poster-treat- 
ment of any subject, no matter how awesome 
of itself. No, shadows are not for the poster; 
but they are the soul of photography. We see 
and hear art only to feel it, and the finer photog- 
raphy has proved that it is not color, itself, so 
much as light which arouses one feeling or an- 
other. That fact makes light a nearly limit- 


less source of study in photography—for this: 


reason and for the technical one, owing to the 
difficulty of photographing light as it really 
appears in nature. This difficulty is due partly 
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to the effects of different colors transmitted by 
the lens, and also to the fact that since the birth 
of the race, Man has felt light when he thought 
he saw it. This is not advanced philosophy, 
but simply this,—for an extreme example—one 
may experience a genuine London fog, and at 
another time, after a day spent in reading 
Dickens, one may go out into a foggy mist and 
it affects one’s imagination in the selfsame way 
—according to the temperament of the indi- 
vidual. So it often happens that the amateur 
who is very sensitive to an artistic or spiritual 
impression of nature, will be the one to require 
the most analytical study and practice before 
he can register subject-material satisfactorily 
with the camera. 

Lights and shadows serve in all photography; 
but lighting, beyond the question of necessity, 
is of supreme spiritual value in landscapes. In 
a practical routine, one should study many 
things separately—the sky and clouds; dunes 
and moorlands; meadows; mountains; dis- 
tances; the sea, rivers, and all water; trees, 
both for distant impression and singly, for 
taken individually, nothing has more personality 
or greater emotional appeal than a tree; snow, 
wind, rain, and fog; all the lights of the sun, 
dawn and twilight; and the natural and arti- 
ficial lighting of night. I mention all these 
separately for in pictorial study, which is based 
on emotion, all the phases of Nature are dis- 
tinct. Then, there are the seasons; each season 
makes a distinct impression and appeal which 
it is not so easy to register convincingly. Con- 
sider the number of pictures which, on first sight, 
—except where there is snow on the ground— 
give rather an unexpected impression. There 
seems to be a human tendency to view a land- 
scape subjectively—possibly because it has a re- 
lation to past experiences in our lives—and un- 
less the photographer’s impression is altogether 
convincing, it is likely to lose its effect. Nature 
is never negative and rarely flexible—without 
the influence of decided imagination, which is 
another matter. 

Each season has its quality and one or two 
telling characteristics. There is winter in Russia 
and winter in New York City; summer in Louisi- 
ana and in Rome; there is autumn up the 


Hudson and in the Bois de Boulogne, the spring 
of Holland and that of New England, and among 
these there is a distinction without a difference; 
but that is the least of the amateur’s woe, for 
if the one positive quality of the times is caught, 
the rest of the impression will take care of itself. 
Landscape is the poet’s theme in photography— 
and his despair. I have made a special study of 
composition in relation to seasonal effects, and that 
—with some special study of retouching—effects 
which particularly support the characteristic 
light of each part of the year—is of the greatest 
value in making the time of year apparent. 

There are the branches of architecture, sports 
and speed-themes, of which much could be said 
were there space. The group-picture and the 
arrangement of interesting and expressive “still- 
life’’ studies are both worthy subjects for study. 
Child-studies are an endless source of delight 
and disappointment. Animals, as a matter of 
love for some and of routine for others, should 
be used for a study-series. And to those who do 
not especially love animals, or birds, be it known 
that Man is the only “‘funny” thing in the world. 
Other things are funny only as they remind us 
of or repeat some trait or foible of Man; but 
find, if you will, that trait or pose in an animal 
or barnyard-fowl by which it resembles the 
human animal and you will have found the 
source of the keenest caricature. In Puxorto- 
Era MaaeazineE for October, 1920, is a picture 
by E. D. Leppert. It shows a rooster with his 
four white hens and embodies all the painful 
pride of the old-time family-group. The im- 
pression is not forced; but it is there to be seen, 
and therein lies its wit. 

Of course, the themes for specialisation are 
innumerable; but the keen amateur will think 
of them, and the serious one will specialise in as 
many phases of the art as the price of materials 
and his available time will permit, before he 
reverts to his favorite branch of photographic 
work. However, when he does go back to his 
own “pet” theme, it will be with quickened 
artistic judgment and an improved style which 
could never have been acquired without this sort 
of serious, thoughtful and practical insight into 
the other lines of pictorial art—this systematic 
specialising for spiritual skill and versatility. 
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STREET-SCENE, ALGIERS 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


The Camera in Algeria and Tunisia 


has been suggested that I add to 
the series of travel-articles already 
printed in Puoro-Era Magazine 
on Algeria and Tunisia and 
ee | their pictorial value to the photog- 
rapher. I must confess, at the beginning, that 
I have not been to either since the year nineteen 
fourteen; but I made the city of Algiers my 
headquarters during the greater part of the 
winter of nineteen thirteen and fourteen, and 
from this point of vantage made trips into the 
Sahara Desert, and through a part of Algeria 
and Tunisia. 

In the good old days before the war—when 
the world was sane—one might sail from Boston 
or New York, on one of the very comfortable 
liners that made Europe by the Mediterranean 
route; and, after a glimpse of either Madeira 
or the Azores, have a few hours on shore at 
Gibraltar before disembarking at Algiers. Better 
still, a first-class ticket could be bought for 


In Two Parts 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


eighty to one hundred dollars in those days, 
that allowed for stop-overs at the ports of call 
along the route and, at last, landed the traveler 
at Genoa. With such a ticket one could stop 
over a steamer at let us say Madeira, spend a 
month or two in Spain—as I did—the winter in 
Algeria, the early spring in and about Naples 
and Rome and then reach Northern Italy via 
Genoa before the expiration of the ticket which 
was six months from the time of embarkation 
in America. As the actual sailing-time between 
America and Genoa is usually twelve or more - 
days, the rate for meals and stateroom, which, 
of course, is included in the ticket, was extremely 
reasonable. To-day, the trip can be made in 
the same way, but, alas; the passage is not the 
same by many a dollar. 

The living-conditions for the visitor in Algiers 
are all that can be desired. Hotels and board- 
ing-houses are numerous that offer clean, com- 
fortable rooms and three excellent meals a day 
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for from one dollar and eighty cents a day to 
four or five dollars a day pre-war rate, accord- 
ing to the degree of luxury and the grandeur of 
the establishment. Even to-day, when the rates, 
I am told, are four times those of nineteen 
fourteen in French money, the rate of the present 
exchange is such that, figured in dollars, the 
difference is not alarming. 

We, for it was with my wife and children that 


that went with them stand out in my mind to-day 
for their excellence. The rate I paid was one 
dollar and eighty cents a day for each of us, 
meals included. 

The climate of Algeria and Tunisia from 
November to the middle of April is much like 
that of California, the days are mild so that 
overcoats may be discarded and the nights are 
cool enough for a grate-fire. 


ARABIAN CORNER, ALGIERS 


I traveled, after a week at one of the large 
hotels at Mustapha-Superieur—the European 
residential section of Algiers situated on the 
hills above the main city—found in that quarter 
of town an ideal little hotel, Arab in architecture, 
Swiss in management, placed in extensive grounds 
of its own which a landscape-gardener had laid 
out with the semi-tropical shrubs and _ trees 
at his disposal. The rooms were large and 
comfortably furnished; and, from the windows 
one looked out upon an extended view, the 
gardens and villas of Mustapha in the fore- 
ground, the city of red roofs and light tints 
several hundred feet below, the very blue Medi- 
terranean beyond, and, to one side, the nearer 
peaks of the Atlas Mountains towered upward. 
The three meals and the good Tunisian wine 
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So much then, for the living-conditions; now 
for the photographic equipment. First, as to 
supplies, let me say that on the principal shop- 
ping-streets in the heart of the city there are 
several shops that carry films, roll and pack, 
manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company 
and others; but, as I remember, there was but 
one first-class photographic supply-house that 
carried a really varied stock of cameras, lenses, 
chemicals, plates, films, papers, tanks and trays 
and that did photo-finishing properly for am- 
ateurs. This concern was situated on the fash- 
ionable shopping-street, the Rue Bab Azoun, and 
can be found easily by any visitor. 

As for myself, I clung to my usual practice of 
ordering, from time to time, a supply of things 
photographic that I needed from the Eastman 
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Kodak Company, of Paris—no other address 
required—which came C.O.D. within a few days 
after mailing the order. For plates I liked the 
Eastman Rapid Orthochromatic—an English 
formula—that had about the speed of an East- 
man film. Also, the beautifully clean and snappy 
Imperial Special-Sensitive. I used Imperial 
pyro-powders and developed by tank and fixed 
by Lumiére hypo-chrome alum-cartridges, handy 
for traveling, which make about thirty-two 
ounces of fixing-bath per cartridge. 

The light-conditions are about the same as 
at the latitude of Norfolk, that is on the thirty- 
sixth parallel of latitude. One should have, 
by all means, an exposure-meter of some sort, 
a Burt or McMurtry will do nicely provided 
that proper judgment is used to classify the 
subject with the former mentioned and some 
experience is had in seeing through the latter. 

A tripod is essential for picture-making in 
the Arab quarters of the cities and oases for 
many of the streets are very narrow and badly 
lighted and the souks, or covered bazaars, are 
impossible to photograph otherwise. A good- 
sized changing-bag, tank, thermometer and 
camel-hair brush are necessary. 

On this trip, I carried only my Richard Stereo- 
scope, which made two negatives on a plate each 
measured but one and five-eighths inches square. 
Although this gave satisfactory results for 
viewing-purposes in a stereoscope, the negatives 
were a bit too small for much enlargement. 
However, I do get pretty good enlargements 
up to eight by ten inches if a soft-focus lens is 
used in the enlarger. If I were going again, I 
should use the next size larger stereoscopic camera 
which produces negatives two-and-a-quarter 
inches square. There is nothing like this type 
and size of camera to record realistically a trip 
of this kind, owing to the beautiful perspective 
that the matched lenses give when the pictures 
are viewed in the stereoscope. With this larger 
size, eleven by fourteen inch enlargements are 
made easily. I would also take a Graflex fitted 
with one of those wonderful new “Synthetic” 
lenses made by Pinkham & Smith Company, 
Boston, which gives just the quality of diffusion 
and drawing that is needed to put atmosphere 
and artistic interpretation into the picture. 
Of course one should practice with the lens and 
get to know all the charming effects that may be 
made with it before leaving home. This holds 
good with any soft-focus lens; for one used 
wrongly produces unsatisfactory results. 

I do not for a moment mean to say that 
ordinary cameras, even a Brownie, are not 
worth taking, I am stating merely what I 
think would be an ideal photographic equip- 


ment for a trip so fascinating and strange as 
this one proved to be. 

The city of Algiers, as seen from an incoming 
ship, is theatrical in aspect. It is imposing in 
its whiteness, set as it is against green hills 
behind which are mountains. It rises from its 
attractive and busy harbor in terraces, the first 
of which is a high, handsome seawall topped by 
a palm-lined esplanade which is backed by a 
long line of architecturally fine blocks in uniform 
design that give dignity to the city. The white 
town spreads back and up the adjoining hills 
and, except for, here and there, a dome of a 
mosque and a minaret or so, the aspect is essen- 
tially European. It is, in fact, a modern French 
city surrounding an Arab city, which is tucked 
away on the hillside directly back of the harbor 
and all but concealed by the hotels, shops and 
homes of the conquering race—the French. 

This European city with its well-kept streets, 
boulevards, squares, theaters, public buildings, 
churches, shops, cafés and apartment-houses 
has all the bustle and life of a little Paris. Its 
shops are enticing, its cafés inviting, its street- 
life thronging with motor-cars, electric trams, 
carriages and pedestrians. The general uni- 
formity of its edifices is pleasing; in other 
words, it is a clean and attractive city, giving 
but little hint, at first glance, that it contains 
in its midst a section that takes one with a jump 
from the twentieth century back into the past 
ages—to old Bagdad in architecture and costume. 
Except for, now and then, the passing of an 
Arab in flowing robes, a Berber, Kabyle or 
Soudanese, one might well think himself in 
France. 

In the suburbs, among the hills, are many fine 
residences belonging to Europeans and, in some 
instances, to Americans who winter here. These 
residences are situated usually in park-like 
private grounds abloom with semi-tropical 
foliage, the palm and the beautiful purple Bou- 
gainvillea being conspicuous. Some of these 
estates are truly palatial and many architec- 
turally are Arab or Moorish in type, which are 
more in keeping with the land than those of the 
German, English or Italian school. The build- 
ing-material is usually soft, creamy sandstone 
and the roofs are of tile—red predominating. 
On the upper heights of Mustapha-Superieur 
is an English golf-club, and, in the heart of the 
residential section, there is a good English library 
with all the latest novels and books of travel. 

Algiers has a population of over one hundred 
and fifty-four thousand, of which one hundred 
thousand are of European blood. Thus the 
man with a camera will find plenty to record in 
a city of this size, even if he never entered the 
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ARAB QUARTER, ALGIERS 


native-quarter. It will be a wise pictorialist 
who “does” the European town first, for once 
he climbs up the steep streets to the Arab sec- 
tion it will be almost impossible to get him in- 
terested in anything else. One finds there amid 
a labyrinth of crack-like passages a city so weird 
and strange that it is hard to believe that it 
could exist outside of the Arabian Nights. 
Here amid queer Eastern architecture bazaars, 
markets, mosques, coffee-houses and odd little 
shops will be found a population of many dark- 
skinned peoples of the Desert and the Orient, 
of which the Arab in his impressive head-dress 
and variously colored robes is, without a doubt, 
the most picturesque; for with his tall, straight 
figure and mystical eyes he is a being that fasci- 
nates. The streets are thronged with strangely 
veiled women draped in white, wearing baggy 
trousers; with women unveiled and decorated 
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with barbaric ornaments of silver, gold and 
brass; with dancing-women in costumes of vivid 
colors; with women of pleasure garbed fantas- 
tically; with Kabyles, the ancient hill-tribe in 
yellow head-dress, and with Berbers and Sou- 
danese, each in his native costume. It is like 
being behind the scenes of some immense musical 
show—only it is real. 

In this very busy quarter the man with a 
camera will be in his seventh heaven of photo- 
graphic delight; but he must work with care, 
for these people dislike to be photographed. 
Many of them believe that the camera robs 
them of a part of their soul. Their religion 
forbids the making of images, and they know 
the camera does that. A tripod must be used, 
for the passages are so narrow and the light is 
so poor that it is impossible to work otherwise. 
The only thing to do is to ascertain the best 
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lighting, and after you are ready for an exposure 
pretend that you are adjusting something about 
the instrument and watch your opportunity for 
a picture. If you do not thus steal the picture, 
in all probability the subjects will turn their 
backs or cover their faces. 

Algiers is the logical center for many very 
fascinating excursions that vary from a day to 
a month in duration. In fact, more than one 
tourist-company run personally conducted trips 
out of Algiers by rail or automobile to various 
especially favored localities. There is, for 
instance, a trip through the mountainous region 
where the Kabyles have built their hill-towns; 
and strange places they are. This particular 
4 excursion enters the Kabyle-country by Tizi- 
Ouzou and comes out by picturesque Bougie, 
thence returns by rail. Another is to Oran, a 
seaport of considerable importance. The short 
trip to Blida is a favorite; but, if one wishes to 
get a taste of the real Algeria and Tunisia, it is 
best to strike out alone. When it is remembered 
that there are on these southern shores of the 
Mediterranean more ruins of the Roman civiliza- 
tion than in all Europe—in addition to the 
present Arab and French towns of interest—one 
realises that there is much worth while to see. 


ROOF-TOPS AND DATE-PALMS, BOU-SAADA HERBERT B. TURNER 


Of course, the Sahara calls one; and, along its 
northern borders are numerous oases reached 
easily by rail or motor. One oasis-trip, made 
easily from Algiers,—but for’ some reason or 
other not frequently made by tourist visitors— 
is that to Bou-Saada. Twice a week a motor- 
driven mail-bus leaves Algiers at daylight upon 
which one may go, if reservations are made in 
advance at a cost of about six dollars for the 
round-trip. 

The route for the first three hours takes one 
through a highly cultivated district which ter- 
minates at the foot of a spur of the Atlas range. 
For the next few hours, the bus climbs higher 
and higher up the range, passing through and 
above immense gorges. Arab-settlements and 
Kabyle-towns are entered and passed. The 
trail is in some places particularly scenic. At 
length, the summit of the pass is reached at a 
little over four thousand feet elevation, and at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon one arrives at 
the city of Aumale where a luncheon may be had 
at a hotel and a few minutes may be had after- 
wards to explore this half Arab, half French 
frontier-town of the desert. Leaving Aumale, 
one gradually approaches and gets on to the 
Sahara desert itself. 
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It is a surprise to the American, who remembers 
his school-geography’s description, to find that 
he comes to the desert at an altitude of two 
thousand feet and that it is not flat or sandy; 
but, here at any rate, hilly and of parched 
earth, covered here and there with low scrub. 
Let it be known—our geography to the contrary 
notwithstanding—that the Sahara is not an 
immense sea of sand. The desert extends from 
east to west about thirty-two hundred miles, 
and from north to south about fourteen hundred 
miles. In it are several mountain-ranges, the 
one near the center of the desert being about 
the area of the Alps; but, unlike the Alps, its 
peaks do not attain a height of more than eight 
thousand feet. The regions of sand form about 
one-tenth of the whole area—the rest being dried 
earth, large tracts of loose stones and pebbles, 
rocky plateaus and deep, dried river-gorges. 

The one hundred and fifty or so miles of it 
that one crosses to the oasis in question, is over 
a good motor-road and every mile of the way 
has its interest, for instead of being an uninterest- 
ing trip it is very much to the contrary. Cara- 
vans are constantly being met, compelling the 
motor to be brought to a stop, while the camels 
are allowed to pass safely. Long lines of these 
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beasts are usually to be seen on the horizon 
tacking, as it were, this way and that. Bedouin- 
encampments with their low, squat tents of 
brown and yellow are met with and passed also, 
and roving bands of them are seen to move from 
one district to another, the women decked out 
in costumes of light green and magenta, the 
men in burnouses are seen to lead camels and 
donkeys laden with tents and household-goods; 
and pigs, goats and chickens follow on, as a 
matter of course. Later comes the sunset and 
a desert-sunset of gold, red and purple, brief as 
it is, once seen, will never be forgotten. Next 
comes the night, weird and frosty, filled with 
strange shadows; and, finally, at about ten 
o'clock, the walls of Bou-Saada are reached. 
Bou-Saada groups itself on and about a hill 
at the foot of which is a small river trickling 
through a rocky bed, which in turn is bordered 
by groves of date-palms. The town is built 
of rectangular, whitish plaster and baked mud- 
houses with flat roofs, relieved now and again 
by minarets and by the cone-like roofs of the 
tombs of some saint. It has a population of 
about seven thousand, mostly Arabs and Moa- 
bites; the women of the latter drape their entire 
figure in bulky, dark-red robes so that even the 
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face is concealed, thus making them look like 
hobgoblins. The place is also noted for being 
the home of the Ouled Nail, a tribe which fur- 
nishes most of ‘the dancing-girls of the desert. 
The women of the tribe deck themselves out in 
high, turban-like head-dresses of various colors 
from which the hair descends in decorated loops 
to the breast, the face is uncovered and usually 
slightly tattooed, and the rest of the body is 
clothed in very bright-colored raiment. Anklets, 


always washing the household-garments, the 
principal thing to see is the weekly market. 
This is held in the big square of the town; and, 
when it is in progress, there are gathered the 
various venders of the town, and from many of 
the nearer oases to the south. It is a scene 
brilliant in costume, far more so than anything 
seen in Algiers. The Bedouins come into town 
and set up their squat tents, the Arabs bring 
their camels well laden with all sorts of food, 
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armlets and many chains strung with gold coin 
complete the costume. 

That part of the large oasis near the public 
market-place and slightly away from the native 
town has a very small European colony made up 
largely of government-officials. The principal 
hotel is quite modern and comfortable, so that 
the tourist has no hardship to encounter and can 
remain a week or a month if he so desires, with- 
out sacrificing much in the way of living the 
life he would lead elsewhere. ; 

In addition to the Oriental street-life, in 
which the camel plays no small part, the Eastern 
architecture, the Oriental café-life with its 
dancing-women at night, the date-groves, the 
river where the variously costumed women are 
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dress-stuffs, jewelry and perfumes, and the 
other tribes arrive with the hundred and one 
things they have for barter. No need to tell the 
man with a camera that here is wonderful ma- 
terial for pictures. 

One day, I was wandering about the odd, 
alley-like byways, with my camera filled with 
autochromes, when I came upon a very attrac- 
tive Ouled Nail girl standing by her doorway. 
She was decked out in light green and magenta, 
like some of her Bedouin sisters; but her head- 
dress denoted what she was, as also the loops 
of money, the anklets and armlets. I asked 
her to pose, whereupon she invited me to enter 
the courtyard of the house. We agreed on a 
price (ten cents) and she left me to set up the 
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tripod and camera. At length, to my amaze- 
ment, she returned without any raiment, what- 
soever, but with the various metal ornaments on 
legs, arms and breast. Of course, I made the 
picture! 

Bou-Saada is a place that will stand out in 
one’s memory for years—after one has visited 
it—as being distinctly worthwhile; and an 
artist could spend weeks there and then leave 
much undone. If we “knights of the camera” 
could make autochromes at one-fortieth of a 
second, what scenes of color we could record 
during Monday’s market in this island of the 
Sahara! Why the motion-picture producers do 
not take their principal cast with them and go 
to such places, instead of building crude imita- 
tions outside of Los Angeles, is beyond my 
comprehension; for the building-operations must 
cost far more than the trip. Why stage South 
Sea idylls at Hollywood with negroes and 
blackened whites, when Tahiti and Samoa are 
within a few days’ sail of California? 

The most popular winter-resort in Algeria, 
aside from the city of Algiers, is the oasis of 
Biskra situated on the northern shores of the 
desert, one hundred and fifty miles south of the 
ancient and modern city of Constantine. The 
easiest way to reach it is by the railway night- 
sleeper to Constantine. The train leaves Algiers 
about eight in the evening, and one settles down 
in a very comfortable stateroom for a night’s 
sleep to awake in time to change trains at EI- 
Guerrah at seven the next morning where the 
Biskra train is waiting with a good dining-car 
ready to serve breakfast. 

The first part of the trip south from El-Guerrah 
is through a barren country, then come some 
virtually dry salt-lakes, one of which the train 
passes through by means of a trestle. Next, 
a great pre-Roman tomb is to be seen, suggesting 
Grant’s tomb on the Hudson, sixty feet high and 
one-hundred-and-twenty-two feet in diameter. 
At Batna, a good-sized semi-European town, 
one can break the journey and visit by motor 
the splendid ruins of Lamberse and Timgad. 
Lamberse was the headquarters of the famous 
Roman Third Legion, and Timgad was also a 
military stronghold of the Romans as well as a 


Timgad, especially, rivals Pompeii 


frontier-city. 
with its arches of triumph, temples, theaters, 


baths and large residential quarter. Here the 
soft-focus lens will do wonders in recording 
artistically the standing columns and walls of 
what was once a splendid city. Continuing 
the trip south, the train enters a mountainous 
country which gradually hems the road-bed in 
until, near El Kantara, there is just room for 
the train to worm its way through a fantastic, 
barren gorge, the sides of which are hung with 
natural, weird gargoyles that resemble strange 
beasts with devilish faces. 

El Kantara is reached at noon, and it is the 
wise man who again breaks his journey there and 
puts up at the attractive and comfortable, little 
French inn close to the railway-station. 

There are but a handful of buildings in this 
strange gorge through which a stream runs 
flanked by the railroad on one side and a good 
road on the other. Following the road for a 
quarter of a mile, south from the hotel, the 
pedestrian comes out suddenly from the romantic 
“Gateway to the Desert,” and there before 
him spreads out an immense panorama. At his 
feet lies an oasis of date-palms that contains 
three reddish adobe villages, primitive in the 
extreme but filled with great interest. 

For a few minutes, the way lies down a steep 
grade and, a little farther on, one enters the first 
of these villages literally teeming with the 
strange people who inhabit it. From a slight 
hill, just beyond, one can photograph the village, 
its surrounding date-palms, and the mountainous 
mass and gate in the background. Down by 
the stream are also wonderful vistas of the flowing 
water overhung by palms with the same moun- 
tains and pass beyond. Strolling on, one comes 
to the next village, filled with odd byways lined 
with all but windowless shacks that breathe of 
mystery. A crude mosque or two are seen with 
crooked towers. By staying over, for twenty- 
four hours, the traveler has ample time to explore 
all three of these strange abodes of man, and he 
will find that it not only will pay him in interest, 
but the pictures he makes will cause amazement 
to those at home. 

(End of Part I.) 
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The Art of Developing Prints 


NLIKE the scientific or the amateur 
worker, the professional requires to 
ai produce good prints quickly and in 
9] quantity, and with a minimum of 
With regard to develop- 
ment, his first consideration is the developer, 
and in order to get the best developer for one’s 
purpose it is necessary to know something about 
developers in general; and to do the best possible 
with any particular formula requires particular 
knowledge of that formula. I do not intend 
here to exhaust the qualities and peculiarities 
of the various developing-agents. They have 
all been well treated already and will be so again, 
and to consider them now would fill my space, 
but I would like to point out that these things 
are important to printers who wish to make the 
best of their craft. I have known cases where 
better results and also decreased expenditure 
would have been brought about by a broader 
knowledge of developing-agents. 


The Developer 


There is no universal best developer, and to 
get the developer that is best suited to our pur- 
pose we must consider our paper, the results we 
desire, and the conditions under which we work. 
For example, some papers answer better to 
their makers’ formule than to any other. Some 
demand a restrained solution; some do not. 
Some people like blue blacks and others prefer 
brown or olive blacks, and though this is largely 
a matter of paper and exposure, it can be greatly 
influenced by the choice of developer. Some 
workshops are always at an equable tempera- 
ture, but others are so changeable that hydro- 
quinone could not be used in them with any 
certainty of its regulur action. 

Given the agents to be used, their relative pro- 
portions are important. With a developer like 
metol-hydroquinone it is advisable to keep to 
the formula given by the paper-maker unless 
unusual results are wanted. The effects of 
changes in the proportions of the four active 
constituents may not be obvious, but they can 
be seen by experimenting with the quantities 
for metol and hydroquinone interchanged and 
by making decided differences in the amounts of 
sulphite and carbonate, particularly if the solu- 
tions are kept at a constant temperature and 
well used. To experiment at chance tempera- 
tures is to invite chance results, and to judge by 
first prints in a new solution is shortsighted. 
The proportions of an amidol-formula need not 
be kept to so strictly, but here, again, different 


results are obtainable by decided changes in the 
proportions of sulphite and amidol. But 
although an increase in amidol can improve 
the quality of thé first prints, those developed 
when the bath has been used for some time will 
fall off to a greater extent than is the case with 
less amidol in solution. And the continued 
use of a bath is one of the differences between 
the practice of the professional and that of the 
amateur, and necessitates the making of allow- 
ances that do not worry non-professionals. It 
is difficult to see how the “one-print-one-dose-of- 
developer” system could be used by the pro- 
fessional to deal with quantities, but a com- 
promise is possible which enables the worker to 
get quantities of regular results without much 
allowance for the failing activity of the bath. 
This is done by commencing with a fair quantity 
of restrained solution and adding to it a small 
amount—let us say, an ounce to each pint—of 
fresh unrestrained developer after each print is 
removed. If the prints are small, only a small 
bulk will be required to cover them, and so only 
a small amount will be necessary and propor- 
tionate to freshen up. The larger the prints, 
the larger the bulk and the quantity of freshener 
necessary. But even when developer is 
“revived” the time of development increases 
with use. This can be overcome by keeping 
back hard negatives to the last, and overexposing 
the prints from them, thus counteracting the 
slow development and softening the results. 

With normal bromide papers developed for 
pure blacks, the addition of potass bromide 
should affect only the time of development, but 
with some emulsions—notably gaslight—a 
modicum of bromide seems to be absolutely 
essential to prevent fog and stain. 


Exposure 


From a purely technical standpoint, there is 
such a thing as a correct exposure for every 
emulsion. This might be described as_ the 
quantity and intensity of light necessary to 
enable an active normal developer to precipitate 
the correct amount of silver—and little or none 
over—to form a pure black image of average 
density. Now this is all right for the person 
who handles perfect negatives exclusively, and 
desires pure black-and-white prints only, but the 
average professional does neither, and with him 
exposure must be a matter of art rather than 
science. For example, he may get a thin, flat 
negative from which is required a good print, 
his only medium being bromide paper, in which 
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case he will not go wrong in following the theo- 
retically correct plan, for pure blacks are best 
in a case like this, and correct exposure is essen- 
tial. With harsh negatives the best results are 
got by decided overexposure and development 
by careful inspection. If the solution be diluted 
so much the better for handling and subsequent 
color. 
Working-Methods 


Those who are fortunate enough to have a 
constant run of regular negatives can use the 
factorial method with advantage. With the 
former the time which gives the best result 
can be ascertained by experiment, but it must 
not be forgotten that if the same tray of solution 
be used for print after print, the time must be 
lengthened as the work goes on owing to slower 
action of the developer, due to the absorption 
of bromide from the prints and deterioration 
with use. A constant time is only reliable when 
the solution is renewed frequently. Using the 
factorial system, the time required for the first 
sign of development to show is noted and multi- 
plied by a factor, which is dependent on the 
formula in use and the kind of result wanted. 
This factor, once decided by experiment, is 
constant. In deciding the factor we must take 
into consideration possible mistakes in exposure 
which are likely to confuse the decision. There- 
fore the best way is to start by testing for the 


exposure which gives the nearest approach to 
our idea of perfection, developing by inspection. 
Then, using the same negative, light, paper 
and exposure, find the factor which gives the 
same result. If subsequent prints from any 
negative are too harsh or washy, it will indicate 
underexposure. If too flat or heavy, overex- 
posure will be the cause. 

A non-scientific method I have found to give 
great satisfaction, particularly with large prints, 
is to use a glass-slab and swabs of cotton instead 
of the orthodox tray. The print is first laid on 
the slab and soaked well by applications of 
water with a swab. Development is carried out 
with another swab soaked in weak amidol, a 
small tray of which is kept within reach. No 
note is taken of time, the action being hastened 
or retarded by alternate applications of developer 
or water as one sees the picture grow. Provided 
the exposure is full without being too full, it is 
very easy to get the best possible result this way, 
and in the case of large prints—20 by 30 inches 
up—fixing, washing, and toning can all be done 
the same way. I have found an old glass-door 
from a cabinet to be much more serviceable for 
this work than trays, one point—not the least 
important either—about it being the ease with 
which cracks and creases are avoided when 
working with large sheets of thin bromide paper. 


Tuermit, in The British Journal. 


The Picturesque Motive in Photography 


EDWARD R. DICKSON 


eee you think your reputation or suc- 
yy. Wa cess as a pictorial photographer with 
Dia! Mi an individuality will ever stand if 
you depend upon or base your work 
Jon the constant employment of 
the picturesque motive, or upon the picturesque 
locality in which you live? By picturesque, I 
mean that which is so stirring or so spectacular 
as to be so obvious that it can never escape the 
eyes of the hurrying crowd; or that which is 
abundant in mere sentimentality. 

What you do in a picturesque way may thrill 
the spectator temporarily; but it is with the 
duration of this emotion that we are concerned. 
Pretty scenes remain pretty for a while; but our 
deeper selves require more. 

When we turn to many of the plays and many 
of the novels which were written several years 
ago, why do we like so few of them now? Be- 
cause so many of them were written on senti- 


mental grounds. Why should we wish to use 
so old a device now? Well, the corresponding 
meaning of “sentimental”’ is, in our photography, 
what I wish to term in this article the “pictur- 
esque motive,” and it is a fact that if we turn from 
the sentimental in literature, we shall certainly 
turn from the picturesque motive in photography. 

Suppose for a moment we look back at our 
progress in art and compare what we here in 
America have done. In the beginning of the 
year 1882, there was but one exhibition of 
paintings in the United States, and this was a 
display, collected from all over the world, of 
four hundred and twenty-five works of art by 
American artists and shown at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. Just compare the 
difference to-day. Why, in a single season of 
1920, I dare say that there must be nearly four 
hundred and twenty-five exhibitions held 
throughout this country. But what did our 
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THE FACTORY 


painters then show? And what I shall say about 
their work then, will apply equally to the ex- 
hibits shown during those times in London, 
Edinburgh, Antwerp, Vienna, Moscow, Rome 
and Paris. Their subjects were, for the most 
part, ““The Lovers in the Field,” “The Course of 
True Love,” “The Pensive Daughter,” 
“Granny’s Needle,” “Good Night to the 
Flowers,” and lovers engaged in “‘A Song to the 
Moon.” So much and so eagerly did the artists 
run the gamut of the sentimental, that a critic 
remarked—of the seventeen hundred paintings 
by seventeen hundred living artists shown that 
same year in London—* the exhibition produced 
no painting or work of sculpture that will make 
it memorable.” If we should ever be unfortu- 
nate enough to see any of these pictures to-day, 
we would get from them no thrill, no throb, no 
ripple, and we would simply wonder why such 
capitulation should have been made to such 
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motives. We turn from them to-day, because 
with riper individuality we are seeking things 
which do not so easily and readily stir the mul- 
titude so feebly as the picturesque or the senti- 
mental motive. 

We, here, in New York are deprived of much 
of that which is spectacular. We have buildings 
which are regarded by many as being ugly. 
Sometimes, these buildings represent them- 
selves to us in their elemental and rarely in their 
pictorial dresses; but in them we have material 
for exercising our sense of design, and an oppor- 
tunity to avoid all tendencies to become sub- 
merged in this picturesque wave. We know 
that they are hard and quite matter-of-fact; 
but they do challenge us to find their beauty. 

From other States and various country-places, 
we have seen and have sometimes been moved 
temporarily by photographs of unusual and 
spectacular scenes. You will see great trees 
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and vast shores, and the photographer will 
further enliven your vision by relating some rare 
adventure or romance in connection with these 
places, and you listen and are just thrilled by 
what he has said—longing for an opportunity 
which will allow you to photograph such wonder- 
ful views, and you perhaps say: “Oh, dear me, 
if only we had such places here, what lovely 
pictures I would make.” The humor of the 
whole thing is that wherever you may be, you 
have greater pictures if you would but see them, 
and that as these obvious spectacles are seen 
and photographed by everyone who passes by 
with a camera, where does distinction come to 
the photographer? 

Now let us see what these photographers of 
the picturesque are doing, and let us see in what 
way they are making works of duration. I 
believe a work of art should have the individuality 
of the worker stamped thereon—by individuality 
I mean that which makes him see with such 
freshness and with such distinction and with 
such beauty of spirit that it becomes difficult 
for another to see or to make the same thing. 
Can this be said of the photographer of the 
picturesque motive who is generally moved by 
the same thing which has moved hundreds of 
tourists? He may secure, through long or 
perhaps brief, intensive experience, a viewpoint 
slightly different, or, for that matter, greatly 
different from that of the strolling tourist; but 
doesn’t the picturesque motive remain quite 
unchanged? Has not the same impulse domi- 
nated them all? Where, then, is the distinction 
of impulse necessary for beauty of expression? 
I grant also that one photographer may have a 
better technique than the other picturesque 
worker; but that is not the question. We are 
concerned with the motive, the governing 
motive; for it is the motive which is going to 
make us distinctive and which is going to make 
our work correspondingly distinctive. Of what 
good is it to be a pictorialist, if we are going to 
photograph a scene which so many photographers 
have done from the same viewpoint? When I 
say this, I am aware of the possibility of photo- 
graphing a hackneyed subject from a fresh point 
of view; but I do not even mean this; for I 
am referring to the motive or the attraction 
such an object offers to the fine senses of the 
photographer. I do not care very much what 
the subject may be, so long as it is the finest 
kind of a personal appeal from the artist; for 
after all, we are endeavoring to evoke emotions 
regardless of the stimulants of production. We 
want to get our own impressions from that which 
has inspired us and we want to synthetise the 
tumult of these impressions into an harmonious, 


photographic whole. We should make our 
choices simple and, through our knowledge of 
art-structure evolve, mind you, through a 
spiritual insight that which has clamored for 
expression. Let the product of our camera give 
us an inner and a tremendous delight. We can 
do this by gathering fresh thoughts from our 
readings and from the sight of things around 
us; observing much, noting everything, from 
the lowliest to the mightiest, and in this manner 
we shall spurn the picturesque motive and 
simply say: “‘this is not a personal call intended 
for me, but a mere attraction for the transient, 
touring record-seeker.” Medizeval towns, how- 
ever often photographed, will not develop your 
individuality, nor will fire-scenes, spectacular 
scenes, sleeping beauties, favorite cats or dogs, 
nor anything which is “a remarkable photo- 
graph,” as the newspapers say. 

While photographing, I have often had some 
of the richest experiences one could ever have. 
Through my camera I look at subjects from all 
angles, often going down on my knees so that 
I may enjoy every nook and corner of my 
groundglass. I have often placed my camera 
in such positions, that if my pictorial friends 
were ever to see mé, they would be filled with 
horror at all the rules I have broken. 

One day, when getting something which had 
so intrigued me that I thought I would ever 
be unhappy without it, I placed my camera 
downwards with the front leg of the tripod at 
an angle of ninety degrees. I paid no atten- 
tion to laws of gravity or any other law. It 
was not the proper time. In making the expo- 
sure, however, I soon found that my slide would 
go in but partly. It would go in, but seemed to 
stop about three inches from the bottom. Get- 
ting exasperated, I finally decided to withdraw 
the slide entirely and to look at the holder in 
broad daylight, and in doing so, discovered that 
I had tilted the camera to such an extent as to 
have caused the plate to loosen from its fastenings 
and fall into the bellows. The exposure was 
made with another plate and greater care. 

When out making photographs, patterns of 
light are generally quite important tome. Then 
comes regulating of the different parts from a 
standpoint of structure; and when I have the 
light where it is actually rejoicing, and the 
structure of my picture functioning harmoni- 
ously, I make the exposure, and although I 
cannot verbally relate the experience inwardly 
felt in such a choice, it is always esthetically 
beautiful. After the exposure has been made, 
and while I am feeling the thrill of all this beauty, 
I look at the scene again, through the lens, and, 
on further studying it and imagining what it 
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will look like on photographic paper, I clap my 
hands, pick up the camera and start off with 
swift steps. I have often wondered what would 
become of me, if an onlooker were ever present 
on such an occasion. Well, I do not think 
that such a feeling would ever be able to come to 
me if I were interested merely in the picturesque 
motive, where structure would be denied me. 

Let the worker in the picturesque motive go on. 
We may admire his picture and say “how pretty 
it is”; but we shall soon feel that, after all, 
life is circulating only in a part of its organism, 
and what we want is life in the entire organism. 
We shall say that it is beautiful in a local sense, 
and be charitable in admitting so much. 


As we have seen what time has done to other 
works of art already enumerated, and which 
have as their basis the picturesque motive which 
gives no lasting joy to the progressive worker, 
it is logical to believe that the same thing will 
happen to photographers who work in a similar 
manner. The worker in the picturesque motive 
will satisfy those who are stirred by the romance 
of medizval houses, streets, and remarkable and 
unusual scenes. But come, let us seek quieter 
scenes and unto these place the stamp of an 
individuality which will make them undeniably 
ours. Let us dig deeper into the well-springs of 
our photographic expression and make beautiful 
pictures, using as our vehicle an intellectual 
and a spiritual attitude which goes to the heart 
of all things—the keynote to greater expression. 

In the accompanying picture, “The Factory,” 
I thought it best to treat the theme in a decora- 
tive way. The building of itself conforms to 
no particular kind of beauty, and to have filled 
the space with it completely would have made an 
arid picture with the base of the building looming 
up too large for proper drawing of the smoke- 
stacks. On seeing it enveloped in an atmosphere 
of quietude, I determined to photograph it but 
soon found that such a quietude alone would 
not be quite characteristic of its own life. So 
I used the far side of a nearby bridge as a decora- 
tion and, by focal determination, made such 
emphasis as to create an agitation of the scene 
by reason of the contrast of quality between the 
horizontal structure of the bridge and that of 
the factory. To enliven the space-area further, 
I included the geometrics of the upper structure 
of the bridge. On account of the proximity of 
these structures, and the distance of the factory, 
a fine adjustment of focusing became necessary, 
as well as that of a fullness of exposure in order 
to take care that these verticals receive such an 
amount of light as to give them quality as dis- 
tinct from blackness. 

In the picture, “Patterns,” I found sunshine 
and shadow making interesting shapes on the 
wall across my window. The picture was made 
in this way: The dark, horizontal lower line is 
that of the iron structure of the fire-escape, and 
I have used as an element of decoration the 
vertical lines underneath, and this is used in 
just as similar a way as the line of the bridge in 
the other picture. Then, the dark line of window 
at the top of the picture was included and, in 
order that there be no white space carrying the 
eye out of the picture, the window-shade was 
drawn down just a bit above the line of the 
window. The white space between was wanted 
to echo that at the bottom of the composition. 

In “The Dancer,” the spirit has been allowed 
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A PAUSE IN THE DANCE 


great freedom and the dancer placed in such 
relation to the trees as to give an impression of 
height and vast stretches. The light quality of 
the over-hanging bough corresponds with that 
of the rock dappled with sunlight, and the 
rhythm of the picture is found in the boundaries 
of the trees and the appealing attitude. 

If ever one wants to feel the need of synthe- 
tising tumultuous emotions, it is when he is out 
in the fields with figures. It is a matter of 
simplicity always, and of deciding just where 
you are going to throw your emphasis and what 
you will have the figure do for you. You dare 
not utterly disregard the landscape, for it is 
always obvious. In the instance of “A Pause 
in the Dance,”’ the figure has been used to repeat 
the vertical lines of the trees; and, in order that 
this vertical emphasis may be further felt, I 
simply asked the dancer to extend her arm 
upwards, and then placed her at such a distance 
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from the trees, as to make these factors take 
their proper focal position. The light-vibrations 
have been retained through fullness of exposure. 

Whatever may be the object of our selections, 
the pictorialist has to apply to these objects 
the artistic principle of unity—hence comes our 
composition, or the making of the eye subservient 
to the will of the artist. We shall ever have to 
do this, if we are going to use the only vehicle, 
that of the eye, as a means to awaken or touch 
our other emotional senses; and the quality or 
duration of this awakening depends upon the 
extent to which the intuition of the photographer 
is transmitted, and how successful he has been 
in subordinating various elements of nature to 
his selective will. 

And this is why the spectacular or the pic- 
turesque, being the object of common surprise 
or common property, cannot be embraced in the 
personal and selective will of the artist. 
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Children in the Snow 


WILL CADBY 


GINS OW is snow all the world over. 

a Its glittering effects, whether they 
“| appear in the Old or the New 
<4 World, are fundamentally the same. 
sir) ae Local differences of country may 
modify results, but they do not materially alter 
the procedure of the photographer. That is 
why the Editor has asked me to record my ex- 
periences of photographing children in the snow 
for readers of PHoto-Era MaGazing, although I 
have only so far worked at this subject in Switzer- 
land and Norway. In England, it is only once 
or twice in a life-time that there is sufficient and 
prolonged enough snow for the purpose, and 


even then the chances are that the weather 
would be too inclement to do any serious work. 

Portraits and studies of children in the snow 
can be so varied, that the possibilities for in- 
teresting pictures are almost unlimited. ‘Every 
picture tells a tale,’ as the advertisement puts 
it, and so it really is with children in the snow; 
for if a particular attempt fails, perhaps, as a 
picture, it still “tells a tale” as a likeness to all 
those who know the model. And so almost all 
the results obtained are valuable. 

First of all, we must consider what children 
are likely to be doing out of doors in the white 
landscape, and we shall generally find that some 
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kind of sport, simple or complicated as the case 
may be, is sure to preoccupy them, and so a 
good deal of our work should introduce these 
amusements. From snowballing to ski-running 
is not such a far cry as it sounds, and the inter- 
mediate games all offer attractive opportunities 
for photographs. There is no denying that 
children can be made to look quite ugly on the 
snow; but this is invariably the fault of the 
camera or, more truthfully speaking, the photog- 
rapher by having chosen a bad light, or he may 
have spoiled his subject in some other way, such 
as a wrong exposure or an unsuitable background. 

Let us think of the lighting for a moment, as 
it is the most important factor—far more so 
than most people seem to think. If we -want 
an absolute portrait, the nearest approach we 
can get to the ordinary thing, the snow will 
accommodate us, and we must choose a sunless 
day. There will be no shadows, the surroundings 
will be comparatively flat, and we shall do well 
to get the face against the distant background of 
snow on which there must be no dark patches. 
If the exposure—which we shall discuss later on 
—has been correct, the whole effect will be 
gentle and soft, and no attempt should be made 
at a strong rendering of the gradations in the 
snow, for it would be out of place. In such a 
picture, we shall have accurate drawing of the 
features in a soft, flat light, almost a sketchy 
effect, and very similar to what we have arranged 
in our studio-room for children, where walls, 
ceiling, background and floor are all painted 
white. Indeed, often, when we have been 
trying portraits in the snow under these condi- 
tions, we were reminded of our work at home, 
where both of us have our allotted tasks, one 
amusing the children and keeping them in the 
right position, while the other manages the 
camera. 

Directly when we leave comparatively or- 
dinary lighting, there are many varieties of 
effects to be attempted. The sun with its 
decorative illumination of all objects may be 
used to good purpose. Of course, difficulties 
creep in, such as the dazzling light on the child’s 
face, which is all too likely to make the model 
screw up his eyes; or it may be that the face 
will be represented too darkly. Sunlight- 
portraits can be highly effective, but they also 
may be extremely ugly, and under such condi- 
tions much care and observation are necessary. 
It is not always the subject that looks pleasing 
on the groundglass, or through the view-finder, 
that will make a good photograph. If the 
surrounding snow is rough, and with its shadows 
makes a pronounced pattern, we must see to it 
that the lines of the pattern harmonise with the 


figure. This can be done by shifting the point 
of view until we have coaxed them into lines 
and curves that do not run abruptly out of the 
picture. The sun can be used advantageously 
at varying angles, and the nearer we actually 
face it, the more startling will be the effect. But 
here comes in the absolute necessity of a capable 
and extensive lens-shade, a bit of apparatus 
that we never discard in the snow. This is 
undoubtedly a little extra trouble to work with, 
but well worth it, not only for screening the 
actual rays of the sun from the lens when the 
camera is nearly facing it, but for cutting off the 
surrounding glare of light that in a snow-covered 
country is reflected almost as much from the 
ground as from the sky. Our particular sun- 
screen or lens-shade is made by Mr. Sinclair of 
the Haymarket, London. It consists of a neatly 
constructed collapsible bellows, which, with one 
small thumbscrew, is attached to the lens-front. 
The bellows can be regulated, that is to say, it 
can be as long or as short as we wish, and care 
must be taken that it does not protrude into the 
picture. With the sun-screen in position, and 
when the sun was fairly high, I have been able to 
do landscape-work directly facing the sun, getting 
the view immediately below it without flare. 

It is advisable not to attempt to photograph 
children when they first come out of doors. 
Let them have a chance to get warm and in- 
terested in their games. They will look all the 
better both in expression and figure, and their 
attitudes will be far more spontaneous and 
natural. If they are experts on their skis or 
their skates, or whatever the sport may be, it 
will make the photographer’s work much easier; 
for they will be able to stand where they are 
wanted, or even perform some simple evolu- 
tion. In short, they will be firm on their feet 
and have their bodies under control. It is 
useless to hope that the children will not know 
what is going forward; for nowadays even infants 
seem familiar with the camera. We had been 
doing a series of photographs of a boy of five 
years of age on skis. He was persuaded to do a 
telemark and a kick-turn, and to side-step up 
a steep bit of snow—“‘just for fun,” as it was 
put. He did it all beautifully, and apparently 
oblivious of us and our camera; but, turning 
sharply after our sixth exposure, he asked, “Is 
that the last one?” 

Exposure in snow-portraits is, or should be, a 
serious matter. The results of underexposure 
are simply hopeless, for a chalk-and-soot render- 
ing is unforgivable. In reality, the shadows and 
comparatively dark objects are full of detail and 
far from black, and the delightful highlights are 
ruined if clogged up and lost in too much density. 
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Better are the dull, flat, drab results of over- 
exposure, for, if not too hopeless, they can be 
reclaimed, but not without a great deal of work. 
Hence, it is very necessary to get somewhere 
near the right exposure. But even with snow- 
subjects there is considerable latitude as to 
exposure with present-day plates, and we have 
only to be careful not to grossly éver or under 
expose, but full exposure is to be aimed at. 
Rather a general idea seems to be that you cannot 
underexpose in the snow. This of course is 
quite wrong, and probably seventy-five per 
cent of the hand-camera snapshots made in the 
Alps each winter are underexposed. I have 
examined many of them, and the majority 
generally show this defect. 

We are fairly old hands at photographing in 
the snow, but we never begin work without 
testing the light by means of an actinometer 
(usually the Imperial book form). This is an 
extremely simple and handy contrivance. When 
testing the strength of the light one has only to 
remember the H. & D. speed-number of the 
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plates one is using. Of course, after a day or 
two’s experience with the exposure-meter, it 
becomes easy to judge the light at a given time 
of day, say in sunshine, and rule-of-thumb work 
is then practicable. It is useful to remember 
that near-up subjects, such as children photo- 
graphed large on the plate—often with dark 
clothes on—need a much longer exposure than 
one would naturally think necessary in the bright 
snow-light. An exposure that would hopelessly 
overdo big, white mountains, even in the middle 
distance, is necessary if we are to get good 
gradation in the large figures, possibly only six 
or eight feet away from the camera. These 
observations seem trite and, perhaps, over- 
laboring the point; but experience has taught 
us that not only beginners, but even those who 
have had considerable practice, are inclined to 
underestimate the exposure necessary for 
near-up, dark subjects in the dazzling sun- 
lighted snow. We, ourselves, have not been 
innocent of offence in this way. 

And now we come to development. Pre- 
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suming that a goodly number of our readers 
have skipped the London Letter in the October 
issue of this magazine, we may, perhaps, be 
forgiven if we quote a developing-experience 
that we there recorded, as bearing on the subject 
in question: 

“In our photography, this summer, we are 
using the same brand of plates (Kodak Portrait- 
Films) as we employed at this same high moun- 
tain-village last winter, and again Kodol is our 
developer. The temperature of the darkroom 
and the water, in January, was fairly low, and 
it took usually more than twenty minutes with 
correct exposure and normal-strength developer, 
to obtain proper density. We began our work 
here this summer in a hot spell of weather. The 
spring, some miles further up the valley, from 
which the hotel-water is brought in pipes, had 
got warm in the hot sun and, in consequence, 
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the developer was at a high temperature. In 
five minutes, we obtained full density with all 
factors exactly the same as in winter, with the 
one exception of temperature. A week or so 
later—after a period of rain-storms and cool 
weather—we found ten minutes none too long 
for development, using the water as it came 
directly from the mountains. Of course, the 
reader has the right to point out our carelessness 
in not carefully testing the temperature of the 
water both in summer and winter, and artificially 
rectifying nature’s extremes. No doubt, it 
should have been done, although the traveling 
camera-man in Europe has quite enough to do 
to get his impedimenta to the desired destination 
without any more complications. But apart 
from this, it emphasises the already known, but 
not always realised, fact of the immense impor- 
tance of temperature.” 
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We have not had practice enough to know if 
all developers are as susceptible to variation of 
temperature as Kodol; but our experience serves 
well enough to remind beginners that they must 
remember the marked effect of temperature on 


development. Repeatedly, we have been shown 
negatives made during the winter in Switzerland 
that bore all the recognised signs of under- 
development; and, when we have suggested 
this as the cause of their unsatisfactory appear- 
ance, as often as not came the answer from the 
none-too-scientific photographer, “I developed 
them a very long time.” Most probably true, 
but in a low-temperature solution. 

Development of snow-photographs is carried 
out just as other work. Unless we are making 


pictures only for the press—where very bright 
prints are required—it is safer to dilute the 
normal developer somewhat, say about half of 
usual strength, and develop longer, as it in- 
creases our control. A little experience, however, 
will soon show the worker the method best 
suited to his particular needs. 

It is necessary to do our very best technically 
when photographing children in the snow, or 
we may be disappointed. Mistakes are more 
evident than in ordinary landscape, and if we 
go seriously astray in exposure, the beautiful, 
brightly colored picture we saw on the ground- 
glass may, in the black-and-white rendering 
of the negative, be both disappointing and 
tremendously discouraging. 


Fundamentals of Print-Criticism and Appreciation 


Part Two—Necessary Standards 
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WHE all-important item of the critic’s 
equipment is his set of standards; 
jj his criterions—what he “‘goes by” 

y| when he judges. As there is nothing 
EA new under the sun, so there is 
always a standard by which any product may be 
judged, or to which it may be compared favorably 
or unfavorably. To illustrate: There was a man 
who, at the end of his meal, inquired of the waiter 
who had served him, “And how is the coffee 
to-day?” ‘Fine, sir,” was the response, “just 
like Mother used to make.” “In that case,” 
directed the diner, “‘better bring me a cup of tea.” 

Unfortunate waiter, with his inutile com- 
parison! Equally unfortunate critic, if his 
standards be not sane, progressive, just! For 
it is a fact, that otherwise capable judges are 
sometimes so subject to bias on certain points 
that they are hampered seriously in well-meant 
efforts at impartial criticism. 

For example, there is no one better equipped 
by training to judge of the technical excellences 
of a print than the photographer who also makes 
prints, and is familiar with their possibilities 
and limitations. But he may have a prejudice 
against so-called underexposure, or against gum- 
prints, or against fancy lightings; and, while 
human nature remains what it is, he cannot 
criticise fairly a gum-print from an undertimed 
negative of a line-lit subject; he cannot, that is, 
unless he makes a conscious effort to subdue his 


prejudices and put them where they can do no 
harm to himself or to others. 

Then, too, the set of standards should include 
none that is not sane, in the full sense of the word. 
It is to the critic that the photographer should 
look to keep him on the main road and out of the 
by-ways of incoherent, meaningless efforts. 
Sanity and clarity of vision are required for this 
part of the critic’s job. He should be a conserva- 
tive progressive—if the terms are not too con- 
tradictory—and he should encourage effort which 
leads to the betterment of the best in photog- 
raphy, and take no notice of blatant work that 
tends only to the aggrandizement of the maker. 

Now what standards are there by which we can 
classify a print, determine whether it is good 
or bad, or whether—as most are—it is “just 
mejum”? First, the print should be taken as 
a whole, looked at in its entirety. Its beauty 
may “jump out at you,” as the saying is, or it 
may be more delicate and require careful search. 
Is it original in theme or treatment? Or is it 
a poor translation of a hackneyed subject? Most 
important of all, does it say what it aims to say? 
Is it definite? If not, study it to see how it can 
be improved. Perhaps, the fault lies in the 
technical work. 

This standard, as has been said, is one that is 
familiar to every photographer. Which of us 
does not know good technique when he sees it? 
That, however, is not the only requirement 
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under this head. A later article will take up 
in detail this side of our subject. 

Or, perhaps, the print is deficient artistically. 
That is, it is defective in composition or design. 
The photographer may be fortunate enough 
to be born with acute artistic perceptions; but 
most of us acquire those that we possess by a 
laborious period of study, with the assistance 
of the famous partners, Trial and Error. There 
is plenty of good literature to be obtained for 
the student of the artistic side of photography. 
No doubt, the Editor will be glad to make per- 
sonal recommendations as to suitable books. 

The principles which govern truly artistic 
work are better understood now than ever before; 
and, by a greater number of people. Beauty 
is widespread, and the capacity to appreciate it 
is common property. However, this very uni- 
versality is the cause of confusion due to the 
establishment of slightly differing criterions. 
There will be differences of opinion always; 
and I, for one, do not advocate “following the 
band wagon” continually. Let safe progress be 
the rule, with one eye open for first principles. 

Then, there is the standard of lens-perform- 
ance, a moot-question ever since Daguerre 
ordered his camera. There are as many different 
opinions on this point as there are photographers 
to express them. Briefly, it may be said that 
everything seems to go nowadays. It is the 
critic’s business to see that everything goes 
right. More of this later on. 

Choice of subject is important to the photog- 
rapher; but it should make little difference to 
the critic. I have heard men say, “I cannot 
criticise this print, because the subject does not 
appeal to me.”’ This is manifestly an incorrect 
attitude—our old friend prejudice getting “in 
its licks.” Moreover, it is just as wrong to let 
our admiration for the subject-matter blind us 
to defects of the print which with a less favored 
subject would inevitably lead to condemnation. 

For instance, at the present time, there is a 
great deal of photography of the nude being 
done. When properly carried out, there is 
nothing more beautiful than a pictorial photo- 
graph of the human form; but how often is it 
well done? Most prints of this sort have abso- 
lutely no cause for being. They are accepted at 
exhibitions, usually, for one reason only; and 
that can hardly be laid at the door of Art. 

This type of print surely has power of sugges- 
tion; but I do not want to write about that sort 
of suggestion. The kind I mean conveys a 
mood, portrays an impression. Does the snow- 
scene make you want to turn up your coat- 
collar? It has merit if it does, no matter how 
deficient it may be in technical finish, or how 


many laws of composition it violates, or how 
little you care for the subject. Its maker has 
transferred to paper the feeling of cold. Then, 
there are other standards—perhaps, not so well 
known as those we have considered—which will 
be mentioned in later articles of the series as we 
come to them. 

Of course, each critic has his own method of 
criticism—his individuality coming into play 
quite as much as that of the photographer. 
Thus, one man—a materialist—will esteem tech- 
nical excellence of greater importance than any 
of the other standards enumerated and he will 
be inclined to overlook what might seem, to a 
more sensitive man, very grave artistic errors. 
It would be well, therefore, to try to arrive at 
some definite relationship between the various 
qualities which go to make up the perfect print. 
To my mind, technique and artistic quality, 
design or arrangement are of equal importance. 
Lens-quality comes under the head of technique 
to a certain extent; but choice of subject and 
originality of treatment must be considered. 

Assuming that the perfect print totals 100 
points, suppose that we divide this among our 
standards as follows: 


10 
Treatment of Subject................. 10 
30 
Allowance for Special Merit............ 10 


The last item may require explanation. It is 
intended for exceptionally good or difficult 
photography or the working out of unusual art- 
problems. For instance, I would be inclined 
to award the ten points to, let us say, a 16 x 20 
bromoil or some such feat of legerdemain. An 
allowance like this would prevent all but perfect 
prints from reaching 100 points. 

Of course, the table is given simply as a guide, 
and is not intended to be used in actual criticism. 
Additional standards can be added at will, if 
necessary. The critic, although not actually 
employing the “point-system”’ verbally, should 
take the trouble to fix firmly in his mind what 
he has determined upon as the relative impor- 
tance of the various standards. 


WHEN you see a genius with long hair, don’t 
suppose you will be a greater genius just because 
you let your hair grow longer than his. Genius 
and long hair may sometimes be co-existent, but 
they are not identical. 
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EDITORIAL 


Bargains at Auction 


T was not until the Editor had watched the 
sale of several articles at a Washington 
Street (Boston) auction-room—a continuous 
daily performance — that he understood and 
appreciated the real character of the business con- 
ducted at these places. The managers under- 
stand perfectly the weaknesses of human nature, 
particularly of the ignorant, the uninitiated, 
the gullible. Their resourcefulness and daring 
are, indeed, remarkable. The Editor, willing 
to be convinced, became interested in a pair of 
marine-glasses made, as the auctioneer blatantly 
declared, by “Chevalier of Paris, France.”” The 
bids, begun at one dollar, slowly reached the 
maximum of seven dollars—the “powerful” 
French binoculars were sold to the Editor, who, 
however, had previously noted on the rim of 
each eye-piece, in relief and in dull-black letters, 
the maker’s name. Having paid the required 
amount, he examined closely the letters indicat- 
ing the source of the manufacture, and found 
them to lack the finish that he had expected, but 
attributed the circumstance to conditions of the 
war, when supreme excellence could not always 
be assured. He then went out into the street 
and tested the magnifying-power of his purchase, 
making use of an elevated sign about one-half 
of a mile away. The apparent size of the object 
and that of the image were the same! The 
binoculars also failed to bring the image nearer. 
The lenses were powerless—devoid of any 
magnifying-quality. He took the worthless in- 
strument back to the salesman, who insisted that 
it was made by Chevalier of Paris, as plainly in- 
dicated on the eye-pieces; that it corresponded 
exactly to many others of the same model he had 
sold, and that no one had yet complained—in 
short, to take them back and return the money 
was out of the question. The Editor subsided and 
went into the rear-end of the room, where he con- 
versed with the manager and convinced him that 
he was wrong—that the glasses never originated 
with the famous optical firm of Chevalier. He 
told him a few other things, left the glasses, 
and was given the full amount he had paid! 
Now, in these same auction-rooms, are sold 
cameras of various styles and makes, generally— 
I am reliably informed—at prices much higher 
than their actual value. And, as there are 
auction-rooms similar to the one described in 


every large city in the United States, it behooves 
searchers of photographic bargains to be on their 
guard. Real bargains in cameras and lenses 
may be found at legitimate photographic dealers, 
or at camera-exchanges, where, if a purchase 
should not prove as represented, it may be 
returned, exchanged, or the money will be 
refunded. 


Profitable Sideline for the Amateur 


HE wail, “How can I make my camera 

pay?” is still heard occasionally, but 
it does not appear to meet the formerly quick 
response. The amateur of genuine skill, taste 
and energy, who desires his hobby to become a 
source of revenue, utters no cry for help, but 
quietly proceeds to find a lucrative means of 
activity through his camera. Numerous oppor- 
tunities of the right sort are open to the accom- 
plished camerist. The management of a house- 
organ offers a splendid field for his ambition. 
We received recentiy a copy of an attractive 
monthly magazine, about 5x7 inches in size, 
devoted to the business-interests of a _ well- 
known hardware-firm. Its contents of thirty- 
two pages consisted of news-items; stories 
about members and employees of the firm, and 
topics of the day, interspersed with excellent 
halftoned photographs. This little magazine is 
distributed among the customers of the firm, 
and others likely to be interested in its products. 
It is prepared and edited by one of the firm’s 
employees—a skilled amateur-photographer, a 
good writer and a humorist. This illustrated 
house-organ—it is nothing else—yields the firm 
more business than is derived from newspaper- 
advertising. This or a similar form of pub- 
licity is being used by other business-houses, 
by department-stores and banking-institutions, 
notably the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York City. In some cases, however, the photo- 
graphic part is very faulty, showing the need of 
expert photographic knowledge and skill. To 
remedy this defect, the capable amateur-photog- 
rapher should enter and take charge. It is un- 
necessary to go farther. The above examples 
should suffice to start the energetic camerist 
on his way. Let him help himself to these 
waiting opportunities. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi« 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photos:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on roughor linen-finish surface 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing- 
paper having the same gradations and detail. All 
prints should be mounted on stiff boards 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Domestic Pets Competition 
Closed November 30, 1920 


First Prize: None awarded. 

Second Prize: John Smith. 

Third Prize: J. Kirkland Hodges. 

Honorable Mention: Linda E. Cattell; Mrs. Maude 

Lee Eldridge; Miss G. Finnie; G. W. French; George 
W. Gould; Charles T. Graves; J. C. Lindsay; Alfredo 
Melina; Arthur C. Miller; Louis R. Murray; Alex- 
ander Murray; Dr. Hannah C. Myrick; John T. 
Roberts; Walter R. Rose; J. Herbert Saunders; 
Henry A. Stanley; E. Von Tilzor Struthers; Elliot 
Hughes Wendell; H. M. Willson. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“*Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 

silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. 
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FIGHTING TOM 


SECOND 


Printing-Efficiency 


A most important step toward efficiency in the print- 
ing-room is the choice of the grade of paper’ to suit the 
negatives. In this note we will endeavor to explain 
why it is not practicable to manufacture an “all-in-one” 
paper of the development type that will give perfect 
prints from all kinds of negatives, from “ghosts” to 
“*soot-and-white-wash.” Our friends must bear in 
mind the fact that all development papers have, apart 
from their speed, a definite scale gradation character- 
istic to the grade, some long and some short, and very 
little can be done in the way of modifying the developer 
to alter this scale, excepting at the expense of the color 
of the’ print. 

Scale of gradation may be described as the rendering 
of steps of density, which are steep in the case of vig- 
orous papers and gradual in the soft papers. We are 
told that theoretically the best grade of paper to use 
is one that will correctly reproduce the actual gradations 
of the negative, but as we have not reached the stage 
when “‘perfect”’ negatives are the rule, we must per- 
force adopt another dictum. In our opinion the best 
rule to follow is to endeavor to reproduce the actual 
gradations of the subject itself, as we may very fre- 
quently require to purposely falsify the gradations of 
the negative. It may be that for some technical reason 
the negative is poor, underexposed, or underdevel- 
oped, and in order to get a correct rendering of the 
subject recourse must be had to the use of a vigorous 
paper. Similarly a negative that is harsh in contrasts 
will require a soft paper. 

A great deal of misunderstanding exists amongst 


JOHN SMITH 
PRIZE— DOMESTIC PETS 


printers in connection with the words vigorous, normal, 
and soft. The terms are intended to describe the actual 
scale of gradation given by each grade, and must not 
be confused with the appearance of the final prints. A 
soft paper will yield a print from a good strong negative 
quite as brilliant as a vigorous paper will produce from 
a thin negative. If a negative is-very dense it does 
not always follow that a soft paper should be used, as 
perhaps much of its density may be due to inherent fog, 
or overdevelopment, so that the actual scale of grada- 
tion may be long and require the use of a vigorous 
paper. Also, a thin-looking negative that has been 
developed with pyro-soda without sulphite may actu- 
ally require a soft paper to produce good results. 

Careful printers who are eager to obtain the best 
prints from all sorts of negatives that come their way 
will have at hand all three grades, but considerable 
experience is required to choose correctly the grade 
which will give the best result. As a guide we give 
below a description of the types of negatives most 
suitable to the particular grades, subject to the reserva- 
tions above. 

Vicorous Paprers.—Suitable for very poor, thin 
negatives of weak contrasts. 

NorMAL Papers.—Suitable for negatives on the 
thin side, but with good detail and medium contrast. 

Sorr Papers.—Suitable for negatives of harsh 
contrasts, and also for what is termed “good” 
negatives such as the high-class portrait-photographer 
produces. 

Although we are particularly referring to gaslight- 
papers it must be borne in mind that bromide papers 
are also made in different grades, vigorous and ordinary. 
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DINNER-TIME 


J. KIRKLAND HODGES 


THIRD PRIZE— DOMESTIC PETS 


Most printers are now well aware of the great change 
that has taken place in the manufacture of slow devel- 
opment papers of the gaslight type. These papers 
have always been regarded as suitable only for printing 
amateurs’ underexposed negatives, and gave hard 
black-and-white results, but the modern gaslight-papers 
will do as much, and more, than bromide with many 
added advantages.—Rajar Limited. 


Gaslight-Paper and Damp 


WE are getting to the time of year, says an English 
cotemporary, when there is most likelihood of trouble 
from damp, and a word of warning may be given in 
connection with gaslight-paper, which seems par- 
ticularly susceptible to injury from this cause. If a 
packet of the paper has been allowed to get at all 
damp, it will be noticed that the prints on it no longer 
develop uniformly, but that there are patches which 
keep persistently lighter than the rest. It is sometimes 
possible by giving a very full development, to get 
these patches to catch up the rest; but very often, in 
most cases in fact, they will not do so, and the print 
is spoilt. If a packet shows any sign of this, the best 
thing to do is to take steps as soon as possible to dry 
the paper thoroughly by heat, and, as soon as it is 
dry, to enclose it in fresh packing, which itself must 
of course be thoroughly dry. The ordinary domestic 
hot-water bottle _provides a convenient source of 
heat without light for the purpose; and half a minute 
or so on a really hot bottle will be sufficient. The 
work should be done in a feeble artificial light, of 
course. A much better plan is to recognise the risk 
of damage from damp, and to take care that the stock 
of paper is kept in a dry place. Bromide paper is 
also susceptible to damp, but as far-as our experience 
goes, not to the same extent; possibly the preliminary 
wetting before development which is generally given 
to it, neutralises the presence of the moisture. 


Present-Day Printing 


A GREAT change has come over the practice of photo- 
graphic printing with the almost universal adoption of 
development papers of the gaslight and bromide types, 
and we fear that the change is not altogether for the 
better, remarks The British Journal editorially. Al- 
though it cannot be denied that the best examples 
leave little if anything to be desired, there is now a 
large number of prints issued by good establishments 
which would never have passed muster when albu- 
menised paper, carbon and platinum were the only 
media available. This state of things is due to a 
variety of causes, the principal of which is a lack of 
technical ability and knowledge on the part of the 
operator. The fashionable photographer of to-day is 
frequently by way of being an artist, and has entered 
the profession without the preliminary grounding in 
darkroom-work and printing which came to his prede- 
cessors as a matter of course, and in most cases has to 
rely upon the work of an assistant whose powers are 
often limited to producing more or less clean and even 
prints. In addition to this we have to consider the 
uneven quality of the negatives which so often exists, 
consequent upon the practice of postponing develop- 
ment until long after the sitter has departed and the 
opportunity of correcting any error is past. When 
wet collodion was the rule, the quality of the negatives 
was assured, and any that were not up to standard 
were immediately duplicated. Now we have to rely 
upon the printer to make good the deficiencies of the 
operator either by the choice of the most suitable paper, 
or, as a less satisfactory expedient, the modification 
by exposure and development of a solitary brand; 
and printers who can do this successfully are few and 
far between. 

The remedy for this state of affairs lies in the hands 
of the photographer; he must not expect from an 
assistant better work than he can do himself, and to 
this end he must thoroughly master all the printing- 
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THEIR FIRST BREAKFAST 


MAUDE LEE ELDRIDGE 


HONORABLE MENTION—DOMESTIC PETS 


processes he intends to employ. It is to be presumed 
that he has a clear idea of the effect he wishes to pro- 
duce in his finished print and he should be able to 
produce it or to discover the reason for his failure. 
Having done this he should instruct his assistants in 
his methods, and afterwards keep them up to standard. 
In former days it was a common custom for the prin- 
cipal to commence his day’s work, often at an hour 
when the present-day artist is still in bed, by destroy- 
ing ruthlessly every print of which he did not approve. 
This practice made for efficiency, as a printer could 
hardly expect to retain his position if any appreciable 
proportion of his work was regularly rejected. 

The great variety of printing-papers which are now 
available enables the photographer to obtain passable 
results with almost any class of negative, but it must 
not be forgotten that each has its peculiarities, and 
that perfect results must not be expected at the first 
attempt. It is therefore advisable to select two or 
three brands not necessarily by the same maker and 
to master them thoroughly. By this method the 
papers will receive a fair chance and a multiplicity of 
solutions will be avoided. The slower working varieties 
have not yet, we believe, been properly appreciated. 
Their capacity for giving a longer range of tones has 
been overlooked, as has their power of giving har- 
monious results from a vigorous class of negatives. In 
connection with this the strength of light to be used 
must be carefully considered, as neglect of this may 
lead to disappointment. Although theoretically a 
long exposure to a weak light is equivalent to a short 
exposure with a more powerful one, this is not the 
case when the light has to pass through a negative. 
With a dense negative and a slow paper it is impossible 
to obtain full detail in the highlights before the shadow 
details are blocked up, and with a rapid paper and a 


fairly strong light it is equally impossible to get depth 
in the shadows before the lights are degraded. When 
using an ordinary printing-frame this trouble may be 
overcome by varying the distance from the light, but 
in printing-boxes, which are now generally used, there 
is no provision for varying the distance, so that the 
light must be controlled either by using one or more 
bulbs as may be necessary or by interposing translucent 
screens to damp down the light. In some cases a 
thickness of ordinary white blotting will be found 
necessary for a thin negative, while the unscreened 
— is not too strong for a dense one. 

We have mentioned these few technical points for 
the benefit of the operator who has given little thought 
to his prints, so that he may approach his task with 
some idea of the problems before him. And to em- 
phasise the fact that the master craftsman must be able 
to carry his work through to a finish, we must refer 
to the practice of some of our greatest etchers, who 
are not content with etching and biting their copper- 
plates, but laboriously print the impressions sooner 
than trust them to the most skilled trade-printers. 
This being necessary with a subject composed mainly 
of distinct lines, how much more so must it be with the 
delicate tones of a photographic negative. 


Photographic Truth 


“Exxa’s new photograph must be a jolly good 
likeness.” 

Why?” 

“‘She’s had it two days, and hasn’t shown it to 
any one.” —Edinburgh Scotsman. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


MIGNON (AIZELIN, SCULPTOR) 


Advanced Competition—Copying Works of Art 
Closes March 31, 1921 


To the uninitiated worker it might appear that it 
would be no great photographic task to make a picture 
of a statue, painting or decoration. The successful 
photographer of still-life subjects might be inclined 
to assume that copying works of art involves very much 
the same artistic and technical preparation as is re- 
quired for still-life photography. Up to a certain 

int, there is a similarity; but, in the main, there 
is a distinct difference. The interesting article, “Still- 


S. ALMQUIST 


Life Photography” by William S. Davis, in the last 
issue, will enable the reader to refresh his memory 
with regard to the rudiments of still-life photography. 
It will become apparent that much of the success may 
be attributed to the composition and lighting of the 
subject. In short, the worker is in a position to 
control the composition and the lighting. In copying 
works of art, the camerist is often compelled to submit 
to rigid rules with regard to when, how and where a 
certain statue, painting or decoration may be photo- 
graphed. In some cases, he may be able to remove 
the subject to a favorable place; but, as a rule, the 
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worker must make his picture wherever the subject 
is situated. 

The technical equipment required to copy works of 
art successfully may vary with the purse and photo- 


graphic experience of the worker. An ordinary hand- 
camera of moderate price may be used with a portrait- 
attachment and satisfactory results obtained. On 
the other hand, a large view-camera with long bellows- 
extension, high-grade convertible anastigmat, set of 
ray-filters, electric studio-lamp and other accessories 
enable the photographer to be virtually independent 
of conditions. Between these extremes are many ex- 
cellent outfits that will serve the ambitious worker. 
An important factor in the successful photography of 
paintings is the co-ordinated relation between ortho- 
chromatic and panchromatic plates and ray-filters. 
Orthochromatic roll-films, film-packs and cut-films 
may be used with excellent results. Virtually, every 
manufacturer of plates and films issues a practical 
booklet which treats in detail the relationship between 
plates or films and carefully graduated ray-filters. 
Some paintings and watercolor-sketches are highly 
colored and, to retain these beautiful color-values, 
resort must be had to filters which portray and accen- 
tuate the color-values in monochrome. 

The more famous the sculptor or painter may be, 
the more difficult will it be for the worker to obtain 
permission to copy the subject. Art-museums, 
libraries, government-departments and private associa- 
tions permit photographs to be made provided the 
existing regulations are complied with to the letter. 
Obviously, priceless collections cannot be thrown 
open to the camerist without due investigation of the 
character of the individual and his technical ability to 
manipulate his equipment without danger of damage 
to the subject or to the immediate surroundings. 

Should the worker be so fortunate as to possess a 
friend or acquaintance who owns genuine works of 
art, no doubt ready assent could be obtained to photo- 
graph statuary or paintings. Naturally, it may be 
assumed that many readers of PHoro-Era MaGaziIne 
possess works of art that would make delightful sub- 
jects for this competition. Even an excellent plaster- 
cast of some famous statue will enable the worker to 
exercise his technical skill. The matter of lighting 
is one which will prove to be very interesting, especially, 
with regard to statuary. It is no mean task to retain 
all the modeling and delicate play of light and shade. 
However, as in many other PHoro-Era Competitions, 
the more difficult the subject may be the more interest 
ambitious workers appear to take in it. The more 
difficult the undertaking seems to be, the more attrac- 
tive becomes the reward. 

Although copying works of art requires intelligent 
effort, it is not beyond the attainments of the average 
worker. Several winters ago, a relative presented to 
me a beautiful watercolor-sketch which I prized highly 
and subsequently hung in my parlor. One day, 
another relative heard about the picture and was eager 
to see it. Unfortunately, this second relative lived at 
a distance so that it was impossible for him to come to 
my home. To grant his wish to see the picture, I 
copied it. When I beheld the finished enlargement, 
I could scarcely realise that the simple methods I had 
employed could result in such an attractive copy. 
Briefly, I removed the picture from the wall, placed 
it on a chair, focused my camera, used an orthochro- 
matic plate and a three-time ray-filter. I was careful 


to see that the glass did not reflect light from any 
source, that the picture was exactly plumb, and that 
the lens was very nearly focused upon the exact center 
of the picture so that it covered every part of the pic- 


ture. An exposure of several seconds at F/16 near a 
north window—bright sun outside—completed the 
making of the copy. The last step was to enlarge the 
picture to virtually the same size as the original and to 
mount it attractively. Were a skilful colorist to add 
the colors of the original, I question whether, at a dis- 
tance, the average beholder could distinguish the copy 
from the original. Surely, there are few of my readers 
who could not do as well or better. 

The beautiful example of “Mignon,” by S. Alm- 
quist, on the opposite page, shows convincingly what 
may be done with regard to photographing statuary. 
However, in making such a photographic copy, the 


~ intelligent treatment of light and shade is of far greater 


importance than in the case of a painting. True, the 
difficulty to render color-values is obviated; but I 
am not so sure that the handling of light and shade 
is not a greater task. Unless the worker is alive 
to the situation, he will “kill” the beauty of ex- 
quisite modeling that the sculptor has labored to 
produce. A copy of a statue should be almost stereo- 
scopic in effect, and this cannot be obtained with- 
out painstaking attention to the lighting. Before 
making the exposure, the worker should study the 
subject from every angle and he should also notice 
with care the relative value of light and shade as 
they appear on the groundglass. 

This competition is being conducted in answer to 
numerous requests from many parts of the country. 
Strange as it may seem, the names of professional 
photographers appear to he greater in number among 
the requests than those of amateurs. From this fact 
we are led to believe that Paoro-Era Maaazine is 
very far from being a publication devoted exclusively 
to beginners and amateur camerists. The Editors 
of this magazine are eager to serve every ambitious 
photographer, whether he be amateur or professional. 
It may be well to point out that in few competitions 
is detailed data of greater importance and we ask each 
worker to supply complete data in order that we may 
all learn and profit. Printed data-blanks will be 
supplied according to rule 4, page 88. 

In preparing pictures for this competition, the 
worker should find no difficulty to obtain the courteous 
co-operation of officials at art-museums, libraries and 
other public buildings. A request, supported by the 
explanation that the camerist is a competitor in a 
Puoro-Era prize-contest, should satisfy the official 
in charge that the privilege to photograph a statue or 
painting will not be abused. However, should it be 
impossible to obtain permission, the camerist had best 
accept gracefully the situation, and seek another 
subject elsewhere. 

Reference to the letters of those who requested that 
we conduct this competition, reveals the names of 
men and women who occupy a high position in the 
photographic world. I mention this not to discourage 
but to stimulate every reader to make the most of this 
opportunity to enjoy a new branch of photography 
and to profit thereby. It is no more possible to stand 
still in photography than it is in any part of human 
life. Ejther we retrograde or we advance. To stand 
still, is impossible. Hence, this competition will 
enable those workers who fear that they are about to 
retrograde photographically to advance into a new- 
field that is filled with interest. Conservative en- 
thusiasm is the power that makes for permanent 
success in any undertaking. This form of enthusiasm 
has been in evidence in these competitions for many 
months. Let us keep it up and grow together photo- 
graphically. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. . 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in Pooto-ErA MAGAZINE, or in 

books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Asigned statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 314 
to and including 314 x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P.O.P., or de- 
veloping-paper having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
tu ‘age at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he Ay saa received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed November 30, 1920 
First Prize: Howard P. Hodgman. 
Second Prize: George F. Hogan. 
Honorable Mention: R. H. Addison; M. J. Burel- 
bach; Charles Harter; Frank W. Snyder. 


The Beginner and the ‘‘ Why”’ 


SoMEeTIMEs, when my attention is called to new, 
simple methods to obtain results in photography, I 
am led to wonder what effect this may have upon the 
beginner. In this day, we are rather given to place 
too great emphasis upon “get-there-quick”” methods. 
In a sense, the modern amateur is required only to 
know how to “add-water-and-serve” photographic 
solutions. I venture to say that a large number of 
camerists could not, without some preparation, com- 
pound any of the popular developers from chemicals 
in bulk. This situation is not brought about by lack 
of intelligence but by lack of necessity. It is human 
nature to avoid unnecessary labor. If I can reduce 
the preparation of a reliable developer merely to the 
addition of water to a prepared package of chemicals, 
Iam human enough to doso. It is less bother! How- 
ever, assuming that I know nothing of photographic 
chemistry, what does this “add-water-and-serve” 
method do for me? It does nothing to add to my 
photographic experience. If I continue to take things 
for granted and to lack enough initiative to care to 
know the “why” of what I am doing, then I shall 
know no more in five years than I do now. Indeed, 
my photographic experience will be based entirely 
on an assumption that some one else has taken care 
to compound the correct quantity of chemicals and 
my share of the labor is merely to add water, accord- 
ing to directions. 

Let us admit that there are many occasions when 
we are pressed for time, are tired and are not interested 
in the chemicals that compose our favorite developer. 
Nevertheless, photography is a science, as well as an 
art. We would not attempt to build a bridge without 
knowing something about engineering; nor would we 
sail very far from land without a practical acquaint- 
ance with the science of navigation. Yet, many 
amateur-photographers using expensive cameras are 
like men who are out of sight of land without a knowl- 
edge of navigation. We say that such men are foolish. 
Although it may be true that in one case human 
lives are jeopardised; nevertheless, in the other case, 
time and much money are wasted to no purpose. 

My plea in this short article is for the beginner to 
find out for himself the “why” of every step that he 
takes in photography. I am not urging that he should 
prepare all of his photographic solutions, indefinitely. 
I would have him do so long enough to make him 
practically familiar with the fundamental principles. 
Then, if he chooses to return to the convenient pre- 
pared packages of chemicals, very well—he will know 
why he merely adds water and that is more than he 
knew before. 

Should not this knowing the “why” of things apply 
as well to everything that comes within the photo- 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


DANA 


graphic experience of the beginner? If some one tells 
him to use stop F/16, instead of F/8, on a certain 
subject, he should find out why. 

Although I may appear to be belittling the efforts 
that have been made to simplify photography, I have 
absolutely no such intention. Were it not for simpli- 
fied photography many thousands of men and women 
would lack the benefits of a pastime or profession than 
which few are better or more conducive to the develop- 
ment in them of all that is highest and best. In 
advocating the knowing of the “ why” in photography 
I do so because my experience has shown me that a 
man, woman or child gets more out of it, enjoys it, 
and photography becomes a permanent source of 
relaxation, health and intellectual benefit. 

Often, a beginner may be puzzled by some remark 
that tends to arouse his interest. Rather than dismiss 

the matter with a “I guess-that’s-beyond-me”’ shrug 
of the shoulders, he should make up his mind that no 


HOWARD P. HODGMAN 


friend or foe can “put anything over on him” photo- 
graphically. There must be enthusiasm tempered by 
common sense in all that we do, and photography is 
no exception. However, this does not mean that the 
beginner should take things too seriously. There is a 
happy medium. A good horse may be depended 
upon to keep on pulling just so long as he can feel the 
load give; but when, after repeated attempts the 
load remains fast the best of horses is apt to lose his 
spirit. It is much the same with the average beginner 
in photography. If he feels that he is learning a little 
bit more and is making a little bit better pictures each 
time, his interest does not lag and he keeps on. 

Many times a closer acquaintance with a person, 
condition or fact helps to remove prejudices that may 
have existed. In photography, the more the beginner 
investigates the “why” of things, the more he will 
find that he has found a treasure. AILB 
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STILL LIFE 


Snap-Exposures on a Tripod 


Tue rapid aiming of a hand-camera with a fair 
degree of accuracy is an accomplishment acquired only 
after some considerable practice, which, doubtless, 
many otherwise expert photographers know to their 
cost in the shape of negatives wasted through this 
cause. In these days of short-focus lenses this is a 
matter of far greater difficulty than the focusing of the 
picture. When making photographs of public cere- 
monies, processions, etc., it is a good plan, if the photog- 
rapher is not very expert, for him to find some con- 
venient coign of vantage, such as the upper window 
of some adjacent building. There he can erect the 
camera upon a tripod, thus making sure of its accurate 
focus and direction before the time to make the pic- 
tures arrives. In this way it is quite easy to make 
a number of exposures with the advantage that the 
photographer knows exactly what is included in the 
picture, leaving him quite free to watch the subject 
and give it and its most favorable poses his undivided 
attention. The limitations of the view may be mentally 
marked by the vertical lines of buildings, etc., though 
a slight latitude is also allowed by a turn of the in- 
strument upon its tripod-screw to right or left, should 
the subject move off the predetermined spot. Pho- 
tographers are so inclined to think of instantaneous 
photography as inseparable from hand-camera work 
that they do not realise the value of a tripod. 


SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


GEORGE F. HOGAN 


Prints for Coloring 


Mosr colorists find some difficulty in obtaining at 
the same time delicacy and brilliance when working 
upon the modern developing-papers, says The British 
Journal editorially. If a print is made “light for 
coloring”’ it is usually flat, and requires a great deal of 
work to give a good effect, and a good ordinary print 
is usually too strong in the shadows for the coloring 
to be effective. Black-and-white prints are preferred 
by many colorists, as the whites are generally purer, 
but the difficulty to obtain a satisfactory rendering, 
even of brown hair, is great. If prints are toned by 
the sulphide-method the shadows have a tendency to 
become blocked up, if the print is at all vigorous, and 
weaker ones usually tone to a sickly, yellowish brown. 
Therefore, we recommend a trial of the liver of sulphur- 
toning, as by this means a delicate image may be toned 
to a cool brown with little loss of depth, and the shadows 
remain as transparent as before toning. It is necessary 
to add that all papers do not behave the same with 
liver; some will not go beyond a purple printing-out 
paper tone, and others will give any color between this 
and warm sepia. 


Those Girls 
(showing her photograph): “Horrible, isn’t 


Marte: “But a very good 
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THE CQRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Clearing Autochromes and Fixing 
After Intensification 


WHEN it is necessary to intensify an Autochrome 
transparency—and it may be said this is almost always 
beneficial—the process is generally followed by a 
clearing-bath, composed of a solution of potass per- 
manganate. It is then essential to fix the plate in an 
ordinary hypo fixing-bath in order to ensure the per- 
manence of the intensified image. In this connection 
a warning may be given. The plate must be washed 
quite free of the permanganate-solution used for clear- 
ing before it is put into the hypo-bath, for if any of 
the permanganate-solution remains in the film, the 
action of the hypo in conjunction with it has a very 
rapid reducing-action upon the transparency, both in 
depth and in the brilliancy of the colors. Care must 
be taken to see that this possibility is avoided, and the 
plate should be given at least three minutes’ washing 
in a gentle stream of water, in order to remove all 
trace of the permanganate before it is put into the 
fixing-bath. This fact was brought to my notice 
very forcibly recently. Being pressed for time, I was 
tempted to shorten the washing of the cleared Auto- 
chrome which I had intensified, and had placed in the 
fixing-bath after only a very brief rinse. The result 
of less than half-a-minute’s immersion was that the 
image was greatly reduced, both in depth, contrast 
and the brilliancy of the colors, and to such an extent 
that the deep mauve tint of some asters—the subject 
was a flower-study—was only just a little off a white, 
and all the time spent in intensification was thrown 
away.—R. M. F., in The British Journal. 


Mountants 


Mount1nc is one of the most important parts of a 
photographer’s work, says a writer in The Amateur 
Photographer, and the mountant is the most important 
factor in mounting. Home-made mountants may be 
quite as satisfactory as some of the proprietary articles, 
and these notes have been penned for the benefit of 
those amateurs who wish to have a choice of formule 
when making up a mountant. 

Briefly, a mountant should (1) be pure, this pre- 
supposing neither acidity nor alkalinity; (2) contain 
as little moisture as possible; (3) be permanent, i.e., 
not liable to chemical change for a considerable period. 

A number of formule for mountants which fulfil 
the requirements detailed above in a greater or less 
degree are given. 

A.—The most widely used mountant of any perhaps 
is starch-paste. A teaspoonful of crushed starch is 
placed in a cup and ground to a powder. Three 
spoonfuls of cold water are then added and the whole 
worked to the consistency of thick cream, there being 
no lumps. Absolutely boiling water is added and the 
mixture stirred. On stirring, it will jellify; if it 


does not, it must be boiled, cooled, and the skin on the 
surface removed. The paste should be used cold, and 
when made, as it will not keep. The chief objection 
to this mountant is that it contains much water, and 
the result is that the mount buckles on drying. 

This difficulty of buckling may be overcome to a 
certain extent by pasting on the back of the mount a 


piece of paper exactly similar to the print. The two 
pull against each other in drying, and the result is a 
flat mount. 


2 ounces 
Chloral hydrate................. 2 ounces 


The gelatine is dissolved in the water by gentle heat, 
the chloral hydrate added, and the whole allowed to 
stand for a time. The adhesive is then made neutral 
by the addition of a sufficient quantity of sodium or 
potassium-carbonate solution. Caustic soda or caustic 
potash would answer equally well. This formula 
again contains much water, and is not too satisfactory 
for that reason. 


3 ounces 
3 to 5 drops 


The water is put in a vessel on a water-bath and kept 
at 160° F., and the dextrine slowly stirred in until all is 
dissolved. The oil of cloves is added, stirring all the 
time, and the mixture allowed to cool. When cold it 
is poured into a bottle, corked, and set aside in a cool 
place for about ten days, when it will have congealed 
into a firm white paste. This keeps well and is less 
likely to cause cockling than some others. 


D.—Shellac (unbleached). . 
Methylated spirits. ...... "quantity 


2 ounces 
sufficient 


The shellac is dissolved in the spirit—pure alcohol 
is better—to form a fairly thick fluid—the consistency 
of London cream. ‘The fluid is thinly applied both to 
print and mount, and the two pressed quickly into 
contact. This mountant causes no cockling, and will 
keep indefinitely in a well-stoppered bottle, though 
the spirit will tend to evaporate in time. 


E.—Pure gelatine................. 1 ounce 
4 ounces 
Methylated spirit............. 1} ounce 


The gelatine is softened in the water and then 
liquefied by gentle heat. The spirit and glycerine are 
then added, a little at a time, with brisk stirring. This 
mountant is used hot, the mode of procedure being as 
follows. A piece of glass, slightly bigger than the 
print, is warmed to the temperature of the mountant, 
which is brushed thinly over it. The print is then 
pressed down on this glass face upwards, and, after 
having been in close contact all over, is transferred to 


the mount. 


A Blurred Picture of the Castle of Chillon 


“My dear, you should travel,” said a lady of the 
G. R. Q. variety to her friend; “it so enlarges the 
mind, gives one something to talk about and tell to 
one’s friends. I shall never forget how my camera 
shook as I sobbed when taking a picture of that dread- 
ful prison at Chillon, in which dear Lord Byron lan- 
guished those many weary years.” (With apologies to 
the Morning-Post.) 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current m.mth, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoro-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion. is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


As an animated record of what one might see take 
place on the ice of a winter’s afternoon, I should con- 
sider this picture very complete and a decided success 
with two exceptions. First, why are the skaters 
skating uphill? Second, in a record we should not 
have to guess whether or not the lady-spectator at 
the extreme left is armless. 

But why use this picture as an imperfect record, 
when so much is contained therein of Pictorial Value? 

As far as art is concerned the action is well rendered, 
tonal values and atmospheric qualities are excellent 
and the general softness is pleasing. To bring Art 
to the front, however, trimming will have to be resorted 


to, to eliminate distraction, introduce harmony and 
unity, conform with the laws of balance, as well as to 
straighten up the picture. 

Beginning at the left, let us remove a strip 114- 
inches at the top to 1 3/8-inches at the bottom. Thus, 
by one stroke, we have removed from the former 
valuable picture-space our awkward sister, likewise 
we have dispensed with the armless lady, the one- 
legged skater and the two at the far bank in seeming 
horse-play—all objects of distraction. 

We will next square-up the picture to this line 
and then remove 3/8 of an inch more from the 
foreground. 

Now, as we view the new picture, our attention is 
arrested by a real skater in good relation with the 
other figures in the picture, and the deepest shadow 
of the snow-bank is now in the lower left-hand corner 
which puts the whole in good balance, and the effect 
is extremely pleasing. 


FREDERICK CHARAVAY. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Tue winter-sport scene presented, though in itself 
interesting, has no center of interest. This seems to 
me its greatest fault. The attention is claimed by, 
and scattered among, the diverse groups, and the 
center of the picture, where the interest should be 
focused, is occupied by a stretch of empty, white ice. 
This space might have been filled to advantage by a 
single performer, perhaps in a figure-eight, if he were 
available. 

The foreground of the picture with its mounds of 
snow and resulting shadows is very pleasing. The 
upper part of the background is somewhat too blurred, 
so that the effect of a woods, begun by the tree-trunks, 
which are distinct enough, is lost as one glances up. 
If one looks closely enough, there is in the near back- 
ground the outline of a bridge, but it is not clear enough 
to be more than a suggestion, and so loses its poten- 
tiality to add interest to the picture as a whole. 


Y. Bruty Rus. 


Mr. Ropeers claims that his print is only a record. 
Let’s see how it measures up along this line. There is 
soot and whitewash on account of underexposure, 
1/25 second would have been nearer correct. The 
appearance of the skaters going uphill could have been 
avoided by holding the camera level. The entrance 
to picture is blocked by the banked snow. The lines 
of snow, edge of stream, and hilltop are parallel. Many 
of the skaters are going right out of the picture. All 
of these faults could have been avoided by change of 
viewpoint. The latitude of Canada will hardly 
justify speed-work, late in the day, even in bright 
sunlight and at F/45, especially when the subjects are 
crossing directly parallel to lens. 

J. E. Carson. 


So Mr. Rodgers admits that his picture is merely 
a record of an animated scene. Well, modesty is 
becoming; but I differ with him, and- maintain 
that, whether he intended it so or not, it is more 
than that. 

It is an excellent rendering of snow; the shadows in 
the foreground are delightful; the strip occupied by 
the skaters is flat, and, as it should do, it looks flat. 
The wood in the background forms an appropriate 
setting. 

And, best of all, the movement of the figures is ex- 
cellently suggested. Someone may plead lack of 
concentrated interest. Interest concentrates itself, 
to my notion, in the youngster with the “shinny” 
club. Anyhow, the composition is decorative rather 
than pictorial, and if this criticism holds here, it would 
be equally true of the Frieze of the Acropolis. 

More detail might be desired in the figures, but rapid 
motion precluded longer exposure. 


Bert Leacu. 


By common consent the artist is allowed great 
liberties in the composition of his pictures in the way 
of grouping and arranging elements. But there are 
some limitations to poetic and pictorial license. The 
robust common sense of mankind forbids, for example, 
violation of well-known physical laws of the material 
world. 

Water at rest, whether frozen or not, always assumes 
a level position. 

If the reader will take the trouble to measure with a 
quadrant, he will find that the surface of the water in 
this picture is represented as inclined at an angle of 
about ten degrees from the horizontal. 

E. L. C. Morse. 
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Tue frontispiece, in this issue, is one of the few 
original positions of a violinist pictured by the camera 
that have come to my attention. This magazine 
has published two others during the last few years, 
the most striking of which appeared as the frontispiece 
of the January issue, 1918. Violin-virtuosos generally 
strive for something unconventional when posing for 
a picture to be used for publicity-purposes, but rarely 
succeed. They try to avoid the natural, but hack- 
neyed, position (side-view) of playing the instrument— 
the bow in position for playing; in position at the 
middle of bow, or bow held at full length. 

The photographer who can produce an attitude of 
the virtuoso holding his beloved violin with one hand 
(the left) and the bow in the other, that shall be at 
once professional, original and artistic, will gain the 
musician’s everlasting favor. The old _ violinist, 
pictured by Mr. Conyers, is tuning his instrument—a 
quite common practice—but almost unconsciously 
assumes a pose that yields a delightful and harmonious 
composition. It will be noticed that there is no 
object in the lower half of the picture to distract the 
eye. It is allin an appropriately low tone, unadorned, 
subordinated, forming a substantial base for the 
upper part of the figure. 

The only Saunders that has contributed to PHoto- 
Era pages is the artist of the engaging juvenile genre, 
page 60. Mr. Saunders specialises in this class of work 
and has achieved numerous successes, many of which 
are familiar to PHoto-Era readers. He is a fre- 
quent participant in our monthly competitions; and 
whether he wins a prize or an Honorable Mention, he 
is always good-natured and imperturbable. The 
light-haired child blowing soap-bubbles, with the cup 
of liquid supply close at hand, and standing amidst 
an appropriate setting, offers a picture at once simple, 
artistic and interesting. The values are good and the 
planes clearly indicated. 

The scenes that illustrate Herbert B. Turner’s visit 
to Algeria, pages 62 to 70, are replete with historic and 
artistic interest. In some cases, Mr. Turner’s only 
aim was to secure a valuable record, and pictorial com- 
position was not in his mind, although the viewpoint 
rarely gave him trouble. If any one pleasantly sug- 
gested that the Arab at Bou-Saada and the other at 
El Kantara, occupied the exact center of the picture- 
space, he would acknowledge the impeachment by 
replying, “My error!” and explain how easily the 
dark-skinned individual could have been induced to 
pause or stand a little to the right. But Mr. Turner 
confesses that he is not an accomplished linguist and 
that photographing in Arabian countries presents 
certain difficulties, to overcome which, faculties, diplo- 
matic rather than artistic, assert themselves. But 
his pictures possess such charming qualities, and, 
technically, are so far superior to those that accompany 
the travel-talks of professional lecturers, that the 
reader is more likely to enjoy than to criticise them. 
Data will be found in the text. 

Among the master-photographers who have been 
held captive by the scenic charms of Switzerland are 
two whose work is familiar to the readers of this maga- 
zine—G. R. Ballance and Will Cadby. The former 
has spent several years of constant camera-activity 


mostly in the Eastern part (the Engadine); whereas 
the other passes his winter-vacation in the Bernese 
Oberland of the picturesque country of the Swiss. 
Both artists embellish the pages of this, the February 


issue. 

The dilapidated church at Celerina (near St. Moritz), 
in its winter dress and snow-clad surroundings, presents 
a magnificent spectacle. With what rare artistic 
judgment has Mr. Ballance produced so well-ordered 
a winter-scene! It is unique among the thousands of 
his photographs of Swiss scenery that it has been 
my privilege to see. It is an inspiring object-lesson 
in pictorial composition, and will doubtless be admired 
by every reader of this fortunate issue. Although 
no data are available, it may be stated that Mr. Bal- 
lance’s apparatus and materials, as used in his work in 
Switzerland, have been uniform in character, viz., 5 x 7 
camera; 84-inch Goerz Dagor; Ilford Iso plate; 
pyro-soda developer and Platinotype C. C. paper. 

Individuality based on deep convictions marks the 
artistic impressions of Edward R. Dickson, pages 
75, 78, 79, that illustrate his argument in favor of his 
pet theory expressed in a very interesting manner. 

A more delightful story of winter-sports for children, 
as portrayed by the camera, by Will Cadby, can scarcely 
be imagined. The attending pictures, pages 80 to 
84, are a part of Mr. Cadby’s engaging narrative. 
They also serve to familiarise the photographic new- 
comer with the camera-sport among snow-clad moun- 
tains or hills, whichever are accessible to him. Mr. 
Cadby is clearly a versatile photographer, being 
equally eminent in portraiture, summer- and winter- 
landscape, and juvenile genres. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


In comparing the merits of the three prize-winning 
pictures of the ‘Domestic Pets” competition, most 
readers will take issue with the Puoro-Era jury. 
Most of them undoubtedly will wonder why the first 
prize was not awarded to the highly successful and 
captivating group of new-born chicks, by Maude Lee 
Eldridge, page 91. Although “Their First Breakfast” 
is a masterpiece of pictorial composition and technical 
workmanship, and, in this respect, the finest thing 
our talented contributor has ever sent to our com- 
petitions, it is thematically a little trite. Originality 
of subject consistent with technical excellence is given 
the preference by our jury, hard though it is some- 
times to make such a decision. “Fighting Tom,” 
therefore, captured the highest honor. He enlivens 
page 89. It may interest the reader to know how this 
particular feline came to be photographed. I quote 
from the artist’s letter. ‘‘‘ Fighting Tom’ is this cat’s 
name, for since he was a kitten he would rather fight 
than eat. He is now ten years old. This is how he 
came to have his picture made. As I was cleaning 
my Graflex, the neighbor’s new bull-dog came through 
the back-gate and ‘Fighting Tom,’ raising his back, 
went out on the porch to greet him. Having but 
recently read your advance-notice of the November- 
competition, I got busy and you are the judge of the 
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result. When the shutter was released, ‘Tom’ took 
it as a signal and then the fur began to fly! The back- 
ground in the negative was composed of lattice-work 
and looked horrible on the first print. Although I 
never had any experience in retouching, I removed 
this unsightly background, and here is my first at- 
tempt in that line.” Other data: 10th of November, 
4.30 p.m.; bright light; 4x5 Auto Graflex; B. & L. 
Tessar F/4.5; used wide open; Seed 60; pyro, in 
tank; print on Artura Iris “C.” 

Mr. Smith must have acted with celerity and excel- 
lent judgment, for his model is well placed, well lighted 
and in good focus. It is altogether a creditable piece 
of work. 

The novelty of “Dinner-Time,” page 90, is obvious. 
Instead of picturing this common episode out in the 
open, as is usually done, Mr. Hodges reversed the 
order. He thus obtained an original setting—the 
entrance to the shed, which is flooded with sunlight, 
with an attractive landscape for a background. The 
against-the-sunlight effect is admirable, the chickens’ 
friend being not only well placed, but effectively 
illuminated. The ensemble evinces the camerist’s 
artistic perception and requisite executive ability. 
Data: Noon-hour, early fall; bright sun; 3 A Kodak; 
Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/16; 1/50 second; film; 
M. Q.; part of film enlarged on Eastman Bromide 
paper toned with Cyko Re-Developer. 

Mrs. Eldridge’s irresistible chicks enjoying their 
first breakfast since emerging from the shell has 
already been referred to in terms of high praise. A 
more felicitous arrangement of these little yellow crea- 
tures has not graced the pages of this magazine. A bet- 
ter exemplification of balance in pictorial composition 
it were hard to imagine, while the technical treatment 
is admirable in the extreme. Data: May (in Cali- 
fornia); good light; 5x7 Century Camera; Voigt- 
lander lens at F/8; 1/25 second; 4x5 Ortho Plate; 
M. Q.; Iris contact print. 


Example of Interpretation 


Copyinc Works of Art (paintings or statuary) is 
the subject for the competition that closes March 31, 
1921. The Photography of statuary—bronze, marble 
or plaster—has been treated very ably by W. W. 
Klenke in PHoto-Era Maaazine for April, 1913 and, 
forming the subject of a very successful competition 
(see PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE 1911), is an activity that 
merits more attention from photographers than it has 
received in the past. Besides being a source of much 
satisfaction and potential profit, this work is a wonder- 
ful preparation for lighting and modeling in portrait- 
ure, and forms a special, important course in European 
schools of photography. A remarkably successful 
example of statuary-photography is “Mignon,” by 
S. Almquist, of Helsingborg, Sweden, page 92. Not 
only is the eye attracted to the beautiful play of light 
and shade—no dazzling highlights or opaque shadows, 
but a full scale of quotations—but it is held captive by 
the beautiful figure of a young girl, in an attitude of 
graceful repose. Mignon—as every one familiar with 
German literature knows—was an Italian maiden in 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” rep- 
resented as petite of figure and incomprehensible, yet 
beautiful and full of sensibility, and secretly in love with 
Wilhelm, her protector, who feels for her nothing but 
kindness and compassion. She at last becomes insane 
and dies, the victim of her hopeless attachment. 
Aizelin, a French sculptor, is the author of this ex- 
quisite marble statue. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Despite the apparently distorted perspective of the 
head, hands, and feet the picture of the happy little 
fellow, “Dana,” page 95, has much to commend it. 
The position assumed by the model, the illumination 
(in full sunlight), and the tone-values are worthy of 
high commendation. Somewhat remarkable, too, is 
the circumstance that the young camerist has been a 
camera-user for only one year, and, as is required of 
every contributor in both classes of PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE competitions, Mr. Hodgman has had no assistance 
in his photographic work. Data: New Hampshire, 
June, 6 p.m.; sunlight; Goerz Syntor Anastigmat, 
F/6.8, 614-inch focus; stop, U. S. 2.9; 1/6 second; 
Eastman Autographic Film; pyro; Cyko contact-print. 

I have heard frequently the remark that a still-life 
was an easy thing to do; but after having seen the 
overloaded, bewildering attempts by professional 
painters, and then studied the simple and truly artistic 
effects in this line produced by such masters as Decker, 
Bradford and Davis, the student will agree that the 
task requires much ability and experience. Mr. 
Davis’ article on this subject, in a recent issue of this 
magazine, was very illuminating and helpful. 

Mr. Hogan’s essay, page 96, is fairly consistent, in 
that he has assembled objects that are at least edible. 
The law is so strict, that I dare not hazard a reference 
to the object with the long, slender neck! Had Mr. 
Hogan profited by the many articles and pictures 
bearing on the subject of still-life that have appeared 
in PHoto-Era MaGazine during the past ten years— 
and quite recently, too—he might have bestowed more 
care in arranging and lighting the objects in his present 
still-life. The glass-dish with fruit would not seem to 
call for a loaf of bread, or a large and inappropriate 
bottle, as a companion. It depends upon the character 
of the group to be composed and its purpose. Though 
the objects be still, they should be understood and 
admired, or, if fruit, to be eaten. In the latter case, 
a couple of knives would form suitable adjuncts. 
Perhaps a glass containing a lawful liquid might serve 
as companion and provide the necessary balance for 
the picture. In the present instance, the artistic touch 
is absent and, while the group on the table is devoid 
of merit (except the intent), the background is un- 
necessarily loud, distracting and top-heavy. Data: 
November, 2.30 p. M.; bright sun; Hicro Camera 
314 x 51%; 64-inch rapid symmetrical lens; stop, F/8; 
one second; Premo film pack, Premo tank-powder; 
Azo Grade E. Hard X; subject two feet from window. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture presented this month for the considera- 
tion of our assistant critics is offered gladly by Mr. 
M. A. Coulson, a professional photographer in Canada. 
The unusual character of the subject should stimulate 
the interest and arouse the readers of PHoto-Era 
to well-considered and constructive criticism. Data: 
August, 11 a.m.; hazy sun; 5x 7 Premo No. 9; Tessar 
lens; stop; F/8; Seed 30; pyro for plate; Nepera 
solution for paper; Azo Hard X. F. 


Did Her Little Best 


“Dorortny, dear, I hope when you took back the 
photo-album that you thanked Mrs. Naybor for lend- 
ing it to you.’ 

“There was nobody home, mamma, but the door was 
open, so I went in and put the photo-album on the 
table and said ‘Thank you,’ an’ comed away. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


An Alleged Camera-Feat 


To Puorto-Era readers, in general, I would say that 
the incident -which I described in the first paragraph 
of the “‘Groundglass-Department,” in December, had 
no special significance, although, to be sure, my manner 
of making the picture may not have been stated with 
sufficient clearness. Doubling the exposure—accord- 
ing to the contingency that may arise—is a common 
practice among experienced camerists; and yet several 
readers doubted my story and declared the feat to 
have been impossible! Well; if they supposed that I 
held the camera in my hand during each of the two 
exposures (1/50 second), they were justified to be 
skeptical, although the thing could be accomplished 
successfully, provided that the image in the view- 
finder were located exactly the same, each time. But 
that could not be expected by holding the camera in 
the hand; obviously not. What I did, was to attach 
the camera to the tripod. Voila! But this was not 
all. The tripod was an old, light aluminum one; it 
had lain in the automobile for over a year, and was not 
strong or steady. The camera (a 5x7 Cartridge 
Kodak) had to rest on its side, which is rather narrow, 
because I was making a horizontal picture. The 
tripod-legs rested among some bushes, so that the 
entire operation was not attended without some 
difficulty. In the circumstances—also because the 
picture was technically, at least, successful—the camerist 
may be entitled to a wee bit of credit. 


Messing Up the Kitchen 


Mrs. AIKEN went to pass the evening at her club 
over which she presided, while Mr. Aiken was supposed 
to be playing billiards at his club. On her return home 
Mrs. Aiken entered the kitchen, only to find it terribly 
“messed up’’—utensils strewn about, little pools of 
fluids on the floor, the sink stained, and her husband 
with hands and clothes soiled, standing amidst this 
confusion. “At it again!’’ wrathfully exclaimed Mrs. 
Aiken. “Didn’t you promise me never again to use 
the kitchen for your dirty camera-work?” “Sh! my 
dear,” exclaimed Mr. Aiken, “it isn’t photography at 
all. It’s home-brew I’ve been making.” 


Reading a Photo-Magazine 


Amone the many new subscriptions that came to 
this office during January were some of a humorous 
nature. Here is one: 

“Dear Editor: I have recently taken up the sport of 
photography. Hence I joined the local camera club. 
One of the benefits is to be able to read the photographic 
journals. A friend sent me a copy of PHoto-Era 
MAGAZINE, saying it was the best. I compared it with 
others at the camera club, and found that my friend 
told the truth. In fact, many at the club think so, too. 
The regular monthly copy is read there by many. To 
read it, meant for me to leave the house for the club, 
three miles away. I waited my turn with two mem- 
bers ahead of me. No use. I did other things and 


then returned home, with Pooto-ErA MAGAZINE un- . 


read. Cost me ten cents carfare. Next evening I 


tried the Public Library. Same result, only more in 
line (seated). Another ten cents and an evening gone! 
Try the club again? Nothing doing! I figured out 
the time, carfare and probable disappointment—so 
here’s money-order for $2.50 (one year’s subscription, 
1921) for what in my opinion, is the best photo-maga- 
zine in existence. The additional M. O. for $2.50 is 
for the twelve issues of 1920. If you cannot supply 
them, please return this M. O. With hearty good 
wishes for the Magazine and its able Editors,” 


A. ARMSTRONG. 


Anent the Moon 


As I have noted several times in the past, the moon 
is an important feature in pictorial photography, and 
is frequently an object of interest to landscape-pho- 
tographers. Many of them have studied the moon 
from an astronomical viewpoint, and are very well 
informed regarding its character, illumination, phases, 
etc. Imagine my amazement, when I read in the de- 
partment of ‘‘Questions and Answers” of a prominent 
American newspaper the following reply by its editor 
to a very simple question. The question was: 

“Why isn’t the moon always round?” 

Ans. “The moon is always round, but it’s (its) 
changes in appearance are due to the earth’s shadow 
being thrown upon it as the earth passes between the 
sun and the moon. The size of the shadow varies 
each night that the moon is visible.” 

If the director of that department had consulted a 
book on astronomy, he would know that the moon 
receives its light directly from the sun. Viewing the 
moon as we do, from quite a different direction, we 
observe the illuminated part and, at the same time, 
the shadowed part. The former increases and the 
latter decreases, from day to day, as we see the moon 
from the day that it first appears as a thin crescent in 
the western sky, the horns pointing away from the 
source of illumination. The earth has nothing to do 
with these changes on the moon’s surface. It is only 
during a lunar eclipse that the earth’s shadow falls upon 
the moon. And yet there are many persons who believe 
that our nocturnal luminary receives its bright and 
beautiful light from the earth! 


What Did She Mean? 


AutHouGu I have pleaded many times for the dig- 
nity of our beloved art, such terms of self-reproach as 
“‘camera-fiend” and “rank amateur” should be rele- 
gated to the realm of barbarism. Still, an occasional 
missive including the tabooed epithets—like the one 
following—is not without a degree of refreshing humor: 
‘Dear Editor—Please give me your opinion of the en- 
closed prints. Iam only a rank amateur and photo- 
graph for my own amazement.” ALT 


Result of the H. C. L. 


“T want ten cents’ worth of hypo.” 
“What do you want it for?” 
nickel.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


5. S. D.—Kodelon is an excellent developing- 
agent if made up according to formula. It is exceed- 
ingly sensitive to bromide, however, and if a blue-black 
print is desired, only about a fourth of the amount of 
bromide called for in the formula should be used. 

. C. K.—Color-prints can now be made by 
strictly photographic processes. The print— 
strictly speaking—is not on paper, but is composed of 
transparent films with a white-paper backing. The 
Hess-Ives process is quite simple but still rather ex- 
pensive. The Hiblock is exposed in the camera as one 
plate. It is, however, composed of two plates and a 
film, which are separated after exposure and developed 
separately. Prints of each are then made on specially 
prepared film developed in hot water, and each one 
dyed a separate color—one yellow, one magenta and 
one blue. When dry, the three are superimposed in 
register and with a white-paper backing. They consti- 
tute together the Hicrome “ print.”’ 

K. B. C.—Old-negative glass is quite in de- 
mand now, and good prices will be paid by the East- 
man Kodak Co., of Rochester, N.Y., or by Geo. W. 
Cary, 2968A Cleveland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Pack- 
ing-directions will be sent by these concerns. The East- 
man Kodak Co. also furnishes shipping-tags for the 
boxes. Not more than 100 pounds should be packed in 
one box, and all plates should face in the same direction. 

F. H.—Stereo-cameras made in the United 
States may be obtained from Folmer & Schwing and 
The Rochester Optical Co., Divisions of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.; also from Burke & 
James, Inc. If you are interested in the new, small, 
imported Stereo-cameras, you can obtain informa- 
tion from Harold M. Bennett, 110 East 23d Street, 
New York City, C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., 
317 East 34th Street, and R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. There are many excellent 
cameras to be had with lens- and shutter-equipments 
adapted to all requirements of the stereo-photography. 
First obtain all available descriptive matter and then de- 
cide which instrument will serve your requirements best. 

R. A—Inaccurate shutter-speeds, due to 
dust in pneumatic valve, may be corrected by 
having the cylinders re-buffed. This work should be 
entrusted only to an expert. In no circumstances should 
oil or grease be used. ‘Any firm of acknowledged re- 
liability can attend to the cleaning of your shutter, and 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. 

J. O.—Whether tank- or tray-developing is 
the best depends, for a decision, on individual taste 
and requirements. One camerist may find tank-de- 
veloping both efficient and convenient, and another 
may find greater pleasure and profit in darkroom- 
developing. However, the fact remains that tank- 
developing of plates and films is no longer considered 
to be experimental. Amateur and professional pho- 
tographers have put the stamp of their approval on 
tank-developing. Autochrome and Paget plates are 
still developed by hand in the darkroom. The devel- 
oping of these plates—or any plates and films used 
to obtain scientific data—requires constant attention 
during the entire developing-process, and they cannot 
be developed successfully in a tank, for the reason 
stated. For the average amateur, who is not interested 


particularly in the chemistry of photography, the tank 
is unquestionably the most convenient and efficient 
method to develop vacation- and snapshot-pictures. 

H. C. K.—For snapshot-work in city-streets 
on bright days the shutter should be set at 1/50 of a 
second, the stop at F/16 and the focusing-indicator at 
twenty-five feet. This combination of shutter-speed, 
stop and focus will meet all ordinary requirements of 
the camerist equipped with a hand-camera. Virtually, 
any hand-camera—thus set—becomes equivalent to 
a fixed-focus box-form camera, and is eminently suited 
to genre-photography in city-streets. 

W. J. R.—Films may be used after expiration- 
date, but successful results cannot be guaranteed. 
However, if the film has been kept in a cool, dry place, 
and it is not too long after the expiration-date, you 
should obtain fairly satisfactory results. Do not use 
such a film to photograph any subject which cannot be 
duplicated readily. Such a film is an ideal one with 
which to experiment, and its use for this purpose is 
preferable for any serious work. 

Ss. B. A—The advantage of a reflecting- 
camera lies in the fact that the image of the subject 
appears on the groundglass right-side up until the 
shutter is released. No focusing-cloth or tripod is re- 
quired to compose each picture properly and to the 
best advantage. There are many excellent reflecting- 
cameras now on the market. Some foreign instruments 
fold into small compass and may be carried as easily as 
a small hand-camera. Most reflecting-cameras are 
equipped with focal-plane shutters and are used ex- 
tensively to make speed-pictures. However, these 
cameras are equally well-adapted to all forms of amateur 
and professional photography. Owing to the remarkable 
efficiency of the focal-plane shutter, the use of an 
anastigmat lens is virtually required to obtain satis- 
factory results. All reflecting-cameras are listed with 
high-grade lens-equipments. The selection of the lens 
depends on speed, focus and cost, and rests entirely 
with the individual camerist and his requirements. 

K. Y.—One way to mount pictures with paste 
is to obtain a large piece of plate-glass, collect the prints 
from the wash-water and place them face down on 
the glass—one on top of the other. Then apply the 
paste to the topmost print with a large brush—being 
careful to cover all corners thoroughly—lift the print 
from the pile and mount it. Continue to do this until 
the last print is reached. If the pile is not moved the 
paste will not reach the picture-side of the prints. 

O. C. M.—Horizontal scratches on roll-film 
negatives are sometimes caused by trying to twist 
the paper more tightly around the spool after remov- 
ing it from the camera. If, in addition, small particles 
of emulsion become loosened during the operation of 
twisting, they are apt to tear long, deep gashes in the 
celluloid base of the film. Such abrasions cannot be re- 
moved satisfactorily by retouching. Whenever possible, 
use a roll-film camera that is equipped with some form 
of tension spool-holder. This device prevents the film 
from unrolling faster than the winding-key is turned. 
In any event, it is far better to wrap up a loosely 
wound roll in heavy manilla paper than to try to twist 
the black paper more tightly around the film. Atten- 
tion to this matter is of the greatest importance. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Ownership of Photo-Era Magazine 


To aspire, to achieve and to maintain a high standard 
of performance in any profession is laudable. If the 
aspirant succeeds, he is worthy the approbation of his 
fellow-men. The Publisher of PHoto-Era MaGazInE 
feels that he belongs to this fortunate class of indi- 
viduals. If it be true that he has raised this publica- 
tion—acquired in 1907—to one of creditable excellence, 
standing and influence, the fact must be attributed to 
the pursuance of a policy founded on the highest 
business-principles applied to every department of 
the publication. That this policy has been marked 
by constant vigilance, painstaking effort and personal 
sacrifice, also unstinted devotion to the interests of 
subscribers and advertisers, is evidenced by the uni- 
versal esteem and material support that have been 
accorded the publication during the past years. 

When, during the period of the World War, pub- 
lishers of many magazines and newspapers—because 
of the greatly increased cost of production—lowered 
their standards of technical excellence—when they 
could have well afforded to maintain it—the quality, 
of Puoto-EraA MaGazine, in its every department 
was not allowed to deteriorate. Its Publisher felt 
that he owed a duty to his subscribers and advertisers, 
be the increased cost of production what it may, and 
he did not hesitate to meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. This resulted in the receipt of letters of praise, 
congratulation and encouragement from all sides and— 
a greatly increased number of subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. Is life worth living? The Publisher 
replies emphatically in the affirmative. It is a privilege 
and delight to serve so diverse, artistic and exalted a 
profession and pastime as photography. 

Now, to the point. Unremitting effort does not 
differ from constant dropping that wears away the 
stone, and thus thirteen years of constant mental 
activity have begun to tell on the Publisher of this 
magazine, who has now relinquished the business and 
placed it in the hands of his efficient and deserving co- 
worker, Mr. A. H. Beardsley. 

With the publication of the January issue, 1921, 
therefore, Mr. Beardsley has assumed the good-will, 
rights, titles and privileges, as well as the financial 
responsibilities, of PHoto-EraA MAGazing, which will 
be published henceforth in his home-town, Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire. Mr. Wilfred A. French will con- 
tinue as Managing Editor, and Manager of the Boston 
office, at 367 Boylston Street, directing and continuing 
the policies that have made the magazine creditably 
known in all parts of the photographic world. He will 
be in daily touch with the office of publication, at 
Wolfeboro. This change from Massachusetts to New 
Hampshire will greatly reduce the cost of production 
and running expenses, at the same time providing 
excellent transportation-service. These economic ad- 
vantages have been appreciated by other publications, 
such as Asia, Century Magazine and Atlantic Monthly, 
which are now being printed and issued in New Hamp- 
shire. Wolfeboro, the terminal of a direct railway- 
line from Boston, is favorably situated on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, celebrated as a summer- and winter- 
resort, and a mecca of photographers. 


In conclusion, the former Publisher may be pardoned 
for repeating that when he took over the magazine, 
in 1907, it had become a mismanaged and discredited 
enterprise although possessing splendid possibilities, 
whereas it now is a going and prosperous business. 

Witrrep A. Frencu. 
Boston, February 1, 1921. 


Notice 


Notice is hereby given that I have sold to Alonzo H. 
Beardsley, the business of publishing the Paoro-Era 
Magazine, The American Journal of Photography, 
which I have carried on under the name of PHoto-Era, 
The American Journal of Photography, and I have now 
no financial responsibility in connection with the said 
business. 


February 1, 1921. 


Witrrep A. FRENcH. 


Notice 


AFTER purchasing the business of the Puoto-Era 
Maceazine, The American Journal of Photography, I 
shall carry it on under the same name. I am responsible 
for all accounts of said business. 


Atonzo H. BrearpsLey. 
February 1, 1921. 


Christmas-Gifts and New-Year Greetings 


AT no time, in the history of this publication, have 
the Editors received so many letters of congratulation, 
good wishes and encouragement, than during the past 
holiday-season. Not only did they receive these 
missives in the form of artistic cards, but of personally- 
made calendars of appropriate photo-pictorial design; 
also in the form of gifts of intrinsic value, such as 
“‘Eversharp”’ silver-pencils, boxes of cigars, boxes of 
candy, books, and framed pictures. 

It would take a long time—although it certainly is 
worth all the time in the world—to answer these many 
communications individually, and other acts of friend- 
ship and good-will. So we take this means to express, 
to one and all, our sincere thanks and gratitude, and 
shall continue our efforts in order to merit the per- 
manent approval and satisfaction of our subscribers 
and advertisers. We wish them all the joy and hap- 
piness that this year will bring forth. This is, above 
all years, a year that marks the retirement of an Ad- 
ministration with its many faults, and while it may have 
shown a few symptoms of true American, yet it has 
meant destruction to many of our industries, our 
national pride and influence. 

But we certainly have much to be thankful for, and 
sincerely hope that through the coming Administra- 
tion, many of the evils that have been created during 
the past eight years may be eliminated, and that much 
general and lasting good may result. 
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E. M. Pratt Used Stop F/55 


Tue picture of the Santa Barbara Mission, which 
gained for Mr. E. M. Pratt the first prize in the “ Archi- 
tectural Subjects” competition, was produced with a 
soft-focus lens at stop F/55. Inasmuch as photo- 
pictorialists generally do not use stops smaller than 
F /11, this item in the data, printed in “Our Illustra- 
tions” in connection with Mr. Pratt’s picture, has 
been questioned by several readers who write us ex- 

ressing their astonishment. Some of them believe 
it to be a typographical error and that stop F/5.5 was 
intended. 
_ For the benefit of these and other doubting readers, 
it may be stated that Mr. Pratt actually used this 
small-sized stop; because with the soft-focus lens 
that he used, he would have been unable to obtain the 
clear definition that marked his picture, which was 
published in our January issue. 


Another Useful Activity for the Camerist 


One day last month, the boiler of our six-story office- 
building suddenly ceased to function. When our 
neighbor, Mr. Lowell F. Clapp, Manager of Otis 
Clapp & Son, the well-known pharmaceutical chemists, 
heard that the office of Paoro-Era Macazine had 
been suddenly deprived of all heat, Mr. Clapp, a 
talented amateur photographer and enthusiastic reader 
of Puoto-Era Macazine, immediately offered the 
Editor and his staff comfortable quarters in his own 
large building, which were enjoyed for a whole day, 
while the striking boiler was being repaired. 

This act of hospitality was very much appreciated, 
and might be added to the already long list of useful 
activities, in his community, on the part of the camerist, 
although the recent experience of the Pxoto-Era 
Editorial staff is not likely to be duplicated elsewhere. 


A Lens-Talk 


Mr. Watrter G. Wotre, director of the photo-optical 
department of the Pinkham & Smith Company, 
Boston, Mass., gave an interesting talk on photographic 
lenses before the Camera Club of New York, January 
17, 1921. Mr. Wolfe is the designer of the various 
lens-systems made and sold by the Pinkham & Smith 
Company, including the following well-known types: 
the original “Smith” single and double Semi-Achro- 
matic lenses, the Visual Quality and the new Synthetic. 
The talk was much enjoyed by a large audience, com- 
posed of members and their friends. 


The Fate of a Circulating Collection of Prints 


A Goon story, at the expense of L. A. H., a well- 
known amateur-photographer, was told recently at a 
meeting held by a few old members of a once popular 
print-exchange club, to which Mr. H. belonged. The 
incident happened about twenty years ago. Mr. H. 
had returned from one of his many extended and pro- 
ductive camera-tours in Europe, and, with his usual 
industry, made prints from his new and extremely in- 
teresting collection of negatives—genres, street-scenes 
and landscapes. He consequently prepared a beauti- 
ful set of one hundred prints which, with characteristic 
enterprise, he started on the circuit of the print-ex- 
change. This itinerant collection of prints was even- 
tually to come back to him. The active membership 
of the club at that time was seventy-five, to none of 
whom the number of prints was mentioned. Recipient 


No. 1, knowing Mr. H.’s generosity in preparing and 
giving away lantern-slides and prints, retained one of 
the prints, promising to himself, that, at some con- 
venient future time, he would explain to Mr. H. the 
reason of the petit larceny, ask forgiveness, else return 
the print. Thus the collection, minus one print, 
reached No. 2 on the list, who, also admiring the artistic 
beauty of the pictures, was actuated by similarly sinful 
motives and—kept one print, believing, like his prede- 
cessor, that just this one print would not be missed. 
Recipient No. 3, another ardent lover of pictorial 
beauty, struggled violently against the temptation, 
but, alas! succumbed. And thus the collection, 
numbering ninety-seven prints, was forwarded to the 
member next on the list. 

To make a long story short, each recipient, in turn, 
was tempted and, like his ancestor in the Garden of 
Eden, fell most ingloriously. When, at last, the 
collection reached the source of origin, it numbered 
twenty-five prints! Mr. H. was indignant. More- 
over, he was unable to identify the guilty ones, unless, 
indeed—he concluded—one member had appropriated 
seventy-five prints at one fell swoop! Que faire? 

He sat down and reflected. Then he wrote to every 
member on the list, asking how many, if any, prints 
he had retained. The reply came back from each: 
“ONE!” To ask each member for the return of one 
print, seemed small to Mr. H.,—who, by the way, is a 
man of wealth—so he philosophically pocketed the 
loss. He never seriously regretted this decision. Asa 
matter of fact, he looked upon these seventy-five suc- 
cessive pilferings as a sincere compliment. At the 
same time, he decided never again to send a set of 
valuable prints on a similar mission. 


**My Photographer—My Broker ’”’ 


Editor of Photo-Era Magazine: 

Acting upon the suggestion of the man who wrote 
the article that appeared in Pooto-Era several months 
ago, “‘My Photographer,” and upon the advice given 
by you with regard to safe investments, I added to my 
already large list of favorite supply-people, a stock- 
broker. He treated me so well, that he is now “my 
broker.” I am one of those that got caught in oil- 
deals and nearly all my savings were eaten up. 

That was last summer, and I had not read my copies 
of Puoto-Era faithfully. My attention was acci- 
dentally attracted by your ad. of an investment-house, 
located in far-away Boston. I remembered that I 
always found Puoto-Era reliable and that its publisher 
stood behind each ad. large or small. When I wrote 
you for your personal opinion of this broker, the first 
I ever saw, in your paper, you said—“‘Go ahead; 
I'll back him up!” ‘Your words acted like magic. 
Those mill-stocks are great! No need to assume any 
responsibility. You’ve done enough and I appreciate 
it. Isurely do. Here’s to “My Broker!” 

With sincere thanks to Pooto-Era, I remain, 


Z. G. RAYNOLDs. 


A Hungry Camerist 


Ir is difficult to imagine the feelings of a well-known 
photo-pictorialist when, with an overdeveloped and 
intensified appetite, he discovered this sign on the door 
of the only restaurant in a small settlement near Yel- 
lowstone Park—‘‘Gone to supper; will be back in an 
hour.””—Cribbed from the Boston Herald. 
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Focusing with Large Apertures 


THE growing tendency which has been shown by 


opticians to introduce anastigmats of large aperture, 
F/3 or thereabouts, calls for the exercise of a con- 
siderable degree of skill in focusing, since a very rapid 
lens carelessly used is not an altogether satisfactory 
tool, says a writer in The British Journal. The older 
generation of operators who had to work with large 
apertures in order to get sufficient exposure upon wet- 
collodion plates were adept in this direction, and when 
accustomed to using a certain lens could get much 
better general definition than could anyone who was 
a stranger to it. From recent observation we have 
found that most portrait-lenses, even those with in- 
tensities of F/3 and F/4, are being regularly used at 
F/8, the reason given being that the area, free of astig- 
matism at full aperture, was too small, and that the 
stopping down was necessary to increase the covering- 
power, and incidentally to give a greater depth of field. 
The modern anastigmat, however, is in a different class, 
as it covers a comparatively large field with uniform 
sharpness so long as the subject lies practically in the 
same plane, but without any advantage in the direction 
of depth. The problem to be faced is to avoid showing 
as far as possible this lack of depth in the print, and in 
passing we may be permitted to remark that the print 
should be the basis of judgment and not the negative. 
Details that appear to be very unsharp in the latter 
fall into their proper relation to the principal object 
in the print, particularly upon mat or rough papers. 

As such large apertures are virtually used only for 
portraiture, we will first deal with the case of a fairly 
large cabinet head and shoulders, the subject being a 
man. If we follow the excellent advice of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and make the eye the sharpest point in the 
picture, we shall find that the necktie and shoulders are 
badly out of focus, but starting from this point, if we 
begin to focus the necktie we can obtain much improved 
definition on this plane before the eyes become too un- 
sharp. Even if the photographer has the best of eye- 
sight a focusing-magnifier should be used for critical 
work, for although with the naked eye it is easy to see 
when a certain point is sharply focused, the magnifier 
is of great assistance in determining varying degrees of 
unsharpness. 

With sitting figures, the procedure is much the same, 
but as the depth between the knees and the face is very 
much greater than that between the eye and the neck- 
tie we may have to call in the aid of the swing-back, at 
the risk of making the knees and hands—if these are 
shown—appear too large. What is probably a better 
plan is to raise the camera rather higher than usual, 
keeping the swing-back in its normal position. This 
will necessitate tilting the lens down, and it will be 
found that as the knees and face are now nearly equi- 
distant from the plate, it is only necessary to “divide 
the focus” discreetly between this plane and the waist. 

Standing figures being virtually all upon one plane 
present little difficulty with anastigmats, the depth of 
definition increasing as the distance between lens and 
sitter becomes longer. If possible, tilting the camera 
should be avoided, the figure being centered with the 
aid of the rising-front. It is as well to remember this 
fact when making head-and-shoulder portraits, and not 
to make the head larger than is absolutely necessary, 
and for the same reason “‘close-up”’ portraits of restless 
children should be avoided. A very slight movement 
between focusing and exposure will often mean a 
wasted plate with a head, but a full-length figure would 
in the same circumstances be quite passable. 

So far, we have assumed that we are using a lens 
which gives critically sharp definition. If we can in- 


troduce a little “diffusion of focus” the results will 
usually be more satisfactory, and fortunately most 
portrait-anastigmats are provided with the means 
to do this. The advantage is gained in two ways, the 
one being that the standard of greatest sharpness is 
lowered, so that the difference between various planes 
is not so clearly marked, and the other is due to the 
fact that there is actually a slight but useful addition 
to the depth of focus. One point has to be observed; 
the necessity to focus after the adjustment for diffusion 
has been made. This adjustment must be very slight 
for ordinary portraiture, since quite an appreciable 
gain in general definition can be obtained before any 
pronounced “‘soft-focus”’ effect is evident. 

The most careful focusing is.useless if there be any 
unrecognized trace of chromatic aberration existing 
in the lens, and cases of this have come under our 
notice, even with makers of the first class. Such lenses 
give widely different results in different hands. If we 
take the case of a photographer who focuses the sitter’s 
eye and leaves the rest to luck, it may happen that the 
chromatic error just gives the necessary adjustment 
for general definition, but another more careful worker 
who makes this adjustment on the screen may find 
his sharpest point in a different plane from that which 
he expected. It is therefore desirable that any new 
lens should be tested by any of the well-known methods, 
so as to make sure that in photographers’ vernacular 
it “works to focus.” 

With portrait-lenses of the Petzval type or its modi- 
fications the procedure is very similar, but as they 
have a more or less concave field they behave somewhat 
differently. With sitting figures the rising-front should 
be dropped sufficiently to bring the center of the lens 
opposite the place where the sitter’s head will fall upon 
the plate. The natural curvature of the field will then 
often be sufficient to give uniform sharpness over the 
entire subject at as large an aperture as F/3. With 
standing figures the curvature renders the use of very 
large openings impossible if sharp detail is required 
throughout, and this is usually the case. 

With regard to the actual manipulation of the focus- 
ing-pinion, we are of opinion that most people are 
too hasty. A gentle to-and-fro motion, examining the 
image all the while, is likely to give far more satisfactory 
negatives than a quick twist of the handle and an abrupt 
stoppage when one point appears sharp. 


Red Lamps and Rapid Plates 


Now that plates with speed-numbers of 400 and 500 
H. and D. are in common use it is necessary to exercise 
great care in the illumination of the darkroom. We 
recently encountered a case, remarks The British 
Journal, where an operator who, during the summer, 
had been using a plate marked 200 H. and D., took up 
another grade marked 400, with the result that the 
latter gave very foggy results. As he had not en- 
countered this with the slower plate, he blamed the 
emulsion and not hisredlamp. It was easy to convince 
him of his error by filling in and developing in absolute 
darkness. Much of the red glass now in use is by no 
means safe for an ultra-rapid plate, and a fabric which 
has become faded is even worse. A properly made 
and tested “‘safe-light” is not an expensive item, and 
it is well worth its cost, as it gives the maximum amount 
of light compatible with safety. When using a doubt- 
ful lamp it is a good plan to fix a screen to intercept 
direct light from the plate during the early stages of 
development. When the image is well out there is 
less danger of fogging by inspection by the full light. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


THE KODAK CAR 


THERE is one big event in London this month which 
has overshadowed every other, and that is the Inter- 
national Advertising-Exhibition at the White City. 
It has been an overwhelming success, and we have 
heard of and seen nothing else all this week. 

It opened on November 27, with a brilliant pageant, 
amilein length. The Organising Committee appointed 
by the Thirty Clubs were people of imagination and 
originality, and plans had been kept very secret, so 
that the public had an exciting surprise, and very 
delighted it was at such an amusing and interesting 
spectacle. To conceive and arrange such a wonderful 
procession had taken brains, time and sheer hard 
labor; but to achieve such a success was well worth 
the work put into it. We have never had anything 
like it before, and it is a sign of the awakening of our 
trade-interests and the new conditions. One can 
only describe it as a mixture of a Lord Mayor’s Show, 
an historical pageant, and a dream of posters. The 


MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 


Glaxo Baby, the Komo Mop, Fountain-Pens, 
“Bubbles” of Pear’s Soap fame, all the well-known 
advertisement-figures had come to life. But what 
created most enthusiasm was a big car on which was 
displayed an enormous kodak as big as a house. On 
the top stood “Miss Kodak,” who is so familiar to 
English and Continental kodakers. She took the 
different poses in which we are accustomed to see 
her on the Kodak advertisements, and her smiles from 
this elevated and rather perilous position moved the 
crowd to raptures. It was a clever idea; for this 
Kodak girl caught the imagination of the onlookers, 
and all along the line of the crowd she was greeted with 
hearty cheers. 

We are told that this idea of the Kodak girl, in her 
striped frock, is not familiar to the American public. 
Perhaps, she is purely British, and—according to Mr. 
Bell, the clever Advertisement-Manager to the firm— 
one of her characteristics is that she is dumb. Unlike 
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THE KODAK GIRL 


many of the other advertisement-characters, no 
words are ever written under her name. She smiles 
at you, she beckons to you, she shows you her Kodak, 
but she only expresses her enjoyment of photography 
in her attitude and expression. They are so full of 
joie de vivre, that they say more than any words could. 
She typifies the charm of Kodak photography, and 
she has become an institution to Britishers throughout 
the world. This was the only photographic car that 
we could discover in the procession. There may have 
been others, for the procession was long, and the crowd 
large; but if there were, we missed them. 

But this extremely entertaining procession was but 
the prelude to the big exhibition at the White City. 
It was open only one week, and had the organisers 
realised how the scheme would grip the imagination 
of the public, they would have arranged for it to stay 
open a longer period. As it is, the decision has been 
reached to hold another exhibition at a later date. 
A week was far too short, and the crowds that visited 
it almost defeated its object, in spite of the big space 
where it was housed, for it was difficult to get near 
some of the exhibits. Although we were there com- 
paratively early in the day, it was already so blocked 
that we could move only with the stream. 

Kodak has made another score here by capturing 
the first prize of a hundred guineas for Window-Dress- 
ing. It was a very simple and original scheme of 
striped material running back to a center in which was 
displayed one single Kodak. Only a photographer 
could have understood the value of thus focusing 
attention on the one essential object. 

Not content with a pageant and an exhibition, the 
organisers of this advertising-adventure held a ball 
at Covent Garden. Here the Kodak girl was im- 
personated by Hylda Lewis, who is said to be, as a 
rule, the best-dressed woman in London. But some- 


how, impersonations are always a little disappointing, 
and it is really best to leave people the pleasant illu- 
sions of Mr. Fred Pegrin’s creations. No woman can 
be so tall and graceful and slim and classically built 
as in his charming, little drawings. 

The papers are already well sprinkled with winter- 
sports photographs, for the season is actually begin- 
ning, and it is likely to be a record. The war closed 
down Switzerland for English visitors, and since 1914 
a new generation has grown up, which, this winter, 
will experience its initiation in snow-sports. It has 
been our experience, for many years, that nearly every 
visitor to Switzerland in winter, whether man or woman, 
takes a camera and uses it. So we may take it that 
the photographic trade is busy, even in these days of 
slack business in other directions. 

Sir William Abney, who died December 3, aged 
seventy-seven years, may truthfully be called one of 
the Photographic Fathers. His name has been a 
household-word (photographically) for many years 
in this country. The younger generation may not 
know it so well, for his photographic activities have 
naturally declined as his years increased. He was a 
skilled and prolific writer on almost all photographic 
subjects, and since 1903 has been adviser to the Board 
of Education (Science Department). 

December 8 was, atmospherically, a black day in 
London. As one of the papers put it, “day did not 
dawn.” It was not so much a yellow, thick fog of the 
usual kind, but an absolutely nightlike darkness, 
although no doubt the usual cause—London smoke— 
was responsible. It did not lift during the whole day. 

Sir Charles Markham and Miss Gladys Beckett were 
married at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on the day of 
this darkness and the photographs usually made after 
the ceremony were quite impossible. But the photog- 
rapher, who evidently was endowed with energy and 
enterprise, came armed with flashlight-apparatus, and 
the results were quite satisfactory, the light carrying 
well back even to the church-doorway, and also giving 
a glimpse of the spectators. 


Binding Photo-Era 


So many subscribers, camera-clubs and libraries are 
binding PHoto-Era Maacazines for the year 1920 
and previous years, that we have received an unusual 
number of orders for back copies, which, with very 
few exceptions, we are able to supply. 

Therefore, readers who contemplate binding their 
Pxoto-Era Maacazines for any year or years, are re- 
quested to send their orders for any missing numbers 
to PuHoto-Era Maaazing, without delay. The price 
asked for these back numbers depends upon their age. 


Back Volumes of Photo-Era Magazine 


THE call for back volumes of Pooro-Era MAGazINE 
has never been so great as at present. The educa- 
tional as well as the entertaining features of the maga- 
zine are apparent to camerists who desire to improve 
their photographic work technically and artistically. 
We have the following complete volumes in stock, 
ready for binding—1904, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1912, 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. The price is 15 or 
20 cents per copy according to the year—1904 to 
March 1917, 15 cents; March 1917 to July 1920, 
20 cents. Postage 3 cents additional per copy. This 
is an excellent opportunity to obtain a complete file 
of PHoto-Era Maaazine at the old price. Orders 
will be filled as received and subject to prior sale. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Pxoto-Era Maaazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The patents mentioned below were issued from the 
United States Patent-Office during the month of 
December, the last issues of which have been dis- 
closed to the public. 

Patent, number 1,359,481, has been issued to George 
C. Beidler, Rochester, N.Y. on a Photographic and 
Developing Apparatus. 

William Logan of Auckland, New Zealand has re- 
ceived patent, number 1,359,515, on a Camera-Sighter. 

Photographic-Film Hanger has been invented by 
Guy C. Cross of Denver, Colo. Patent, number 
1,360,187. 

Cheng Chih Kuo, of Ithaca, N.Y. has been issued 
patent, number 1,360,414, a Photographic Apparatus. 

Patent, number 1,360,538, on a Photographic-Film- 
Winding Mechanism has been received by Robert 
Krodel of Rochester, N.Y. The patent has been 
assigned to Eastman Kodak Company. 

William F. Gongaware, Ocean Park, California has 
been granted patent, number 1,362,787, for Title 
Attachment for Cameras. 

Photographic Camera, patent, number 1,362,833, 
has been granted to Clyde C. Balston, New York, N.Y. 

Patent, number 1,363,089, Printing Attachment 
for Photo-Printing-Machines. Thomas Garfield 
Cooper, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Joseph M. Hoff of Dorchester, Wisconsin has been 
granted patent, number 1,363,117, for Film-Develop- 
ing Machine. 

Film-Holder, patent, number 1,363,184, has been 
granted to Nahum E. Luboshez, London, England, 
assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

1,361,939. Camera-Shutter and Operating Mechan- 
ism therefor. Thomas Wallace, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Film-Washing, patent, number 1,362,146, has been 
granted to Louis James San, New York, N.Y. 

George H. Shaw, Camillus, N.Y. has been granted 
patent, number 1,362,193, for Photographic-Plate 
Holder. 

1,362,548. Photographic Camera. John F. Wall, 
U.S. Army and John F. Coonan, Boise, Idaho. 

Means for Marking and Identifying Negatives, 
patent, number 1,362,581, granted to Carl W. 
Schmidt, Piedmont, California; assignor to Ansco 
Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Photographic Enlarging 


Herz is a book written by an expert photographer 
of wide experience—R. Child Bayley, the author of the 
Complete Photographer, and the editor of the Amateur 
Photographer. This valuable and practical text-book 
consists of one hundred and eighty-five pages and a 
complete index of subjects. 

The contents is devoted to the apparatus used in the 
enlarging-process; daylight-enlarging; enlarging with 
artificial light; bromide paper; developers and en- 
largements; developing; modifying the result; trim- 


ming and mounting; toning enlargements; spottin, 
and working-up Ozobrome and Bromoil; defects an 
remedies for enlarged negatives. These various topics 
have been treated in an able manner, and constitute a 
work that should be in the hands of every progressive 
worker. 

This book, in its third and revised edition and taste- 
ful covers, is published by Iliffe & Sons, 20 Tudor 
Street, London, England, at 3 shillings 10 pence, which 
is a remarkably low price in these days. 


‘* Photography Made Easy’’ 


THe question of making successful photographs 
with the least exertion has troubled the minds of many 
camerists, who now may be glad to know that a book 
on this topic has at last been issued. It is entitled, 
“Photography Made Easy.” 

This useful volume of two hundred and sixty pages 
consists of thirty-two chapters, which are reprinted 
from articles published under the caption of “Lessons 
for Beginners” in the Amateur Photographer, and 
emanate from the able pen of Mr. R. Child Bayley, 
Editor of that English photo-weekly. In these easy 
lessons, presented in progressive stages, Mr. Bayley 
has gone into generous detail, so that even a child can 
comprehend the practice of photography. Every 
step in photography practice has been treated intelli- 
gently, accurately and with painstaking care, the 
chapter devoted to the lens being illustrated. The 
book is intended obviously for the English worker; 
so that the American reader will understand that: 
“loading the dark slide” means, “filling the plate- 
holder”; and that “‘exposing the negative” really 
means “exposing the dryplate or film.” By “develop- 
ing the negative,” Mr. Bayley means that it is the 
exposed plate or film that is being created into a nega- 
tive; for, as he explains in several places, a negative is 
a plate or film that has undergone the successive 
stages of exposure, development and fixation. 

This comprehensive book on photographic practice 
will be received with favor by every beginner or pro- 
spective camera-user, and even by many professionals 
who like to know exactly the reason for the various 
results that they obtain, successfully or otherwise. 
The book is published by Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., 20 Tudor 
Street, London, England, at 3 shillings 3 pence, which, 
at the present low rate of exchange, is virtually a gift. 


One Among Them 


Tue artist beamed. A visitor—a wealthy-looking 
visitor, too—had paid a visit to his studio. 

As he showed the great man around, he fingered 
lovingly the products of his brain. 

“‘This picture,” he said, stopping before his master- 
piece, “took me nineteen months to paint. It was 
started in a garret—”’ 

“Well, well!” 

“And a hundred thousand wouldn’t buy it now.” 

“No,” returned the critical visitor, eyeing the master- 
piece more closely, “and I’m one of the hundred 
thousand.” —Exchange. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


The Wollensak Prize Contest 


On the opposite page, the Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, advertises a prize-contest 
which should be of immediate interest to all photog- 
raphers. The number and the value of the prizes make 
the contest well worth the best efforts of every con- 
testant. Those who fail to win a prize will receive 
a watch-fob of attractive design. 

In accordance with an established Wollensak policy 
toward dealers and consumers, a price-readjustment is 
announced which shows a lower list-price on certain 
Wollensak products. This decision to pass on to the 
trade whatever reductions are made possible by lower 
manufacturing-costs is but one of the reasons why the 
Wollensak Optical Company enjoys its high position 
in the photographic world. . 


Of Value to Photographers 


Tue excellence of “Agfa’’ products is well known to 
photographers. As an aid to the successful use of these 
products, the Sagamore Chemical Company, Inc., 120 
West 31st Street, New York City, has issued two book- 
lets, Formule” and “Flashlight,”’ which are sent free 
of charge with orders and should be in the hands of 
all photographers who are eager to obtain the best 
results with “Agfa” chemicals. 


The ‘‘ Ciba”’ Book 


WE are glad to call attention to the practical value 
of a booklet, known as the “Ciba” book, issued by 
the Ciba Company, 91 Barclay Street, New York City. 
The booklet contains many practical formule, a 
hyperfocal distance table, helpful photographic sug- 
gestions and a table of weights and measures. The 
Society of Chemical Industry was established in 1864 
at Basle, Switzerland and is said to be the largest 
chemical manufacturing company in that country. 
In addition to photographic chemicals, it manufactures 
specialties, pharmaceutical chemicals 
and dyes. The company is entirely Swiss-owned, has 
a staff of one hundred and twenty graduate chemists 
and employs over three thousand persons. Copies of 
the “Ciba” book may be had free of charge at request. 


High-Grade Colored Glasses 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who are obliged to wear glasses 
or spectacles made of colored glass, may be interested 
to know that the best quality and scientifically correct 
grades of tinted glasses are made in Paris, by J. Scory, 
whose advertisement appears in this issue of PHoto- 
Era Magazine. Monsieur Scory was in this country 
several years ago and supplied a number of our manu- 
facturing opticians with a quantity of these tinted 
glasses, which gave utmost satisfaction and were con- 
sidered superior to any similar glasses made elsewhere. 

Photographers, who are interested, awe it to them- 
selves to invite the attention of the optician who 
supplies them with these tinted glasses, to Monsieur 
Scory’s advertisement, and in this way obtain the best 
article of the kind manufactured in the world. 


For Stereo-Workers 


Few workers of the Publisher’s acquaintance have 
the requisite skill in finishing stereo exposures and pro- 
ducing from the negatives the best possible stereo- 
graphs, on paper or on glass. The latter, in particular 
calls for special experience, which is possessed by W. M. 
Snell, himself a photographic expert and, for many 
years, head of the Lens and Camera Departments of 
the Robey-French Company, Boston, Mass. His ad- 
vertisement, elsewhere in this issue, will be read with 
interest by all exacting stereo-workers. 


Photo-Era Magazine for the Professional and 
Amateur 


ALTHOUGH we have not emphasised the fact, PHoto- 
Era MaGazine is appreciated by a large number of 
professional photographers throughout this country. 
We have several hundreds as regular paid subscribers, 
which number has been constantly increasing, of late. 
In one morning’s mail we received six paid subscrip- 
tions for the year 1921, from well-known portrait and 
commercial photographers, which proves that PHorto- 
Era MaGazinz is appreciated by all classes of photog- 
raphers. 

Although every copy of PHoto-Era MacazIne may 
not fill the needs of the advanced studio or commercial 
photographer, it at least contains something that seems 
to repay him for the small investment of $2.50 a year. 
In any event, no photographic magazine is published 
with more conscientious care, and effort towards 
supreme technical excellence, than PHoto-Era, and 
we are glad that our efforts along these lines receive 
the warm approval that comes to the Publisher from 
professional and amateur workers throughout the 
photographic world. 


Improving the Tone of the Photo-Play 


ALL lovers of the photo-play will rejoice that Chief 
of Police Fitzmorris, of Chicago, has prohibited the 
portrayal by motion-pictures of criminals at work, 
even though the end of the picture might show the 
criminal landed in a prison-cell. “It will make no 
difference whether the criminal shown is a hero or a 
villain,” said this courageous official. “Even the 
showing of a policeman disguised as a burglar is taboo.” 

The order to censors to issue no permits for any 
photo-play depicting the commission of crime, became 
public when three youthful robbers, who were sen- 
tenced to the State reformatory, declared that their 
crimes had been inspired by a “crook’’ motion-picture. 


Noisy Portraits 


“Tr’s true our prices are a little higher,”’ said the 
photographer, “‘but then we give you a very life-like 
portrait.” 

“What’s that commotion in the next room?” asked 
the lady in alarm. 

“Oh, that’s some of our speaking likenesses having a 
little argument,” the photographer replied.—Exchange. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE DEVOTED TO 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY LENS AND SHUTTER 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK INFORMATION 
Vol. I FEBRUARY, 1921 No. 2 


$100 IN PRIZES 


Wollensak Amateur Pho- 
tographic Competition 
Now Open 


One hundred dollars in cash 
prizes will be awarded to non- 
professional photographers, 
in a contest closing April 1st, 
for pictures made with Wol- 
lensak lenses. 

There will be 3 classes and 
8 cash prizes as follows: 


SPEED CLASS for speed 
pictures, made with the Series 
II Velostigmat f:4.5. First 
prize $20.00; second, $10.00; 
third, $5.00. 

PICTORIAL CLASS for 
pictures made with the Veri- 
to Soft-Focus f:4. Prizes 
same as Speed Class. 

GENERAL CLASS for pic- 
tures made with any Wollen- 
sak lens. First prize - 00; 
second, $10.00. 


Every contestant, whether a winner 
or not, submitting two or more 
prints, will receive a handsome sou- 
venir watch-fob of dignified and 
artistic design. 

Each print must have on the back 
the name and address of contestant, 
lens used, and, if possible, diaphragm 
opening employed, and must be 
mailed to Wollensak Competition 
Mgr., 1415 Clinton Avenue North, 
Rochester, N. Y., before April first. 

All pictures submitted become the 
property of the Wollensak Optical 
Company. Winners of prizes will be 
expected to turn over the original 
negative to the company. 

Photographs of people, to be elig- 
ible, must be accompanied by the 
following form of release, signed by 
the subject. “I hereby grant permis- 
sion to the Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany to use my photo, taken by. . . 
, in their advertising 
and other publicity.” 

Photographs of minors should be 


LENS PRICES REDUCED 


Revised Price List Shows Lower Prices on 
Wollensak Lenses 


There is one sure way to reduce prices. That is reduce 
them. And there are manufacturers who are voluntarily 
sustaining losses in order to help bring down the “H. C. of 
L.,” by lowering their prices. 

The Wollensak Optical Company, one of the last to ad- 
vance their prices, is leading the way in bringing them back 
to normal. Their new price list now effective shows a 
reduction that applies not only to new orders but to all their 
unfilled orders as well. 

Copies of new price list and catalog may be obtained 
from the company. A coupon is given below for your con- 
venience. 


accompanied by a similar release, 
signed by the parent or guardian. 

This contest is an opportunity to 
every user of Wollensak lenses. 
Whether you win or not, the attract- 
ive watch-fob is well worth the slight 
trouble involved. 


No—this ve was not taken with a reflecting 
camera. example of be work of Series 
IV Velostigmat in Optimo Shutter. Lens used wide 

open, shutter at 1-200th second. 


WOLLENSAK- ROCHESTER 


Gentlemen—Please send me 
catalog 


For Amateurs 
For Professionals 
New Price List 


Significant Emblems 


Here are three guides to the man 
who would buy wisely: 

Left—Wollensak lenses and shut- 
ters are American-made by an Amer- 
ican organization. 

Center—Wollensak membership 
(by invitation) in the Rice Leaders 
of the World Association is your as- 


surance of a square deal and a qual- stake 
ity product. 

vice. Look for it you buy af one 
lens. Please Print 


Pictures must have been made prior to January 1, 1921. 
When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Finger Marks Mar Fine Photo Prints 

Keep your original prints unsoiled. Exhibit them to your eg 

friends by projecting them on a screen—enlarged and in all 

their sharp detail. Show them better and keep them in 

better condition by using the \ 3 oo 

BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 

THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 

This instrument projects all opaque objects, including prints, magazine illustrations, post cards, 


maps, specimens, etc., as well as lantern slides. Even, steady, safe light is assured by the new gas- 
filled Mazda Lamp, and the operation is so simple that it is wise for you to insist on a Balopticon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


ing American Makers of Phot hic Lenses, Mi . Projection App (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses, 
joer Binoculars, Range Peis, Gun-sights, 5 hlight Pr j and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


== that ¢ es may see 


HEYDE’S 
ACTINO 


Ica Troma (3} x 4} and 9x 12 cm.) double extension, 
with Hekla Doppel-Anastigmat lens in Compur 
Shutter with three holders . . . . $65.00 

Same with Carl Zeiss Amatar lens, Series 1X F/6.8 $89.50 


The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 


We have a wonderful assortment of Ica Cameras in all sizes 


Easily and quickly ipulated; pact and alway 


with genuine Carl Zeiss F/4.5 and other lens-equipments, ready for use. 


now ready for immediate delivery. No Sensitive — Used For Tiaiiag 


Goerz Cameras, Lenses and Binoculars in all sizes, speeds 
and powers. 


Now in stock and at your disposal. Write us for 
catalogs and information. 


Your Old Camera or Lens Exchanged at 
Top Value. 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


113 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY 


Exposure table complete on dial. 


Essential to the Photographer who wants 
perfect pictures. i 


HERBERT 
& HUESGEN 


New Vest Pocket Model 
co. 


Size Dia. 2-3/88 x 13/16" Thick 
Price $10. 
18 East 42nd. Street 


Dealers: A postal 
will bring our 
special affer. 


NEAR ST" AVE. NEW YORK 
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Has No Terrors 


—photographically speaking—if 
your camera is equipped with a 


Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar Lens 


There is no longer an open and closed season 
for the amateur photographer, who has armed 
himself with one of these famous anastigmats. 
[a Short days, cloudy weather and indoor-scenes 
_ present no obstacles to Tessar speed and 
Optical corrections. 


Photo by L. F. Brehmer 


Tessar IIb admits 60% more light than the ordinary lens; in other words, it is nearly 
twice as fast. At the same time, it is compact enough for ready use on hand-cameras. 


Tessar Ic passes 100% more light than the Tessar IIb, giving it nearly twice as great 
speed and nearly four times the speed of the ordinary lens. It is especially adaptable for 
reflecting-cameras and portraiture. 


Tessars of both series are available for immediate delivery. Try one on your camera. 
Consult your dealer or write us for handsome, illustrated catalog of our anastigmat lenses. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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THREE BIG IMPROVEMENTS 


The Normal Grade 


(Red Label) 


Victor Flash-Powder 


NOW 


MAKES DECIDEDLY LESS REPORT 


IGNITES MORE EASILY 


BURNS MORE RAPIDLY (?/ss Second) 


And the extremely high illuminating-quality, which has made it the 


universal illuminant for all photographic work, has been fully maintained 
in this new mixture. We feel sure you and your patrons will be more than ever pleased with 


its use and the results secured. 


Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It. 


Jas. H. Smith & Sons Co. 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN AMERICA 
1921 


The second volume, assembled by the co-opera- 
tion of pictorial photographers in every part of 
the United States. The 1921 edition contains 
many beautiful full-page superb reproductions 
of pictorial masterpieces. The text-pages are 
of timely interest and practical value. The 
books measure 8 x 11 inches, bound in boards. 
The edition is limited. 


Price, $3.00, Postpaid 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


3,000 Genuine Leather Cover 


Photo Albums 


With 50 Loose Leaf Pages 
Colors: Black, Gray and Brown. Embossed 
Grains. Tube Style. 


Size Sale Price 


i 


4x8... . $2.50 $1.50 
538... 3.00 1.80 
. . O25 2.55 
Ge 2.85 
... 5% 3.45 
. . - 6.35 4.05 
llxl4 1.25 . 435 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d Street, New York City 
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binoculars and microscopes. 


ment from New York City. 


U. S. Agent 


Carl Zeiss Products 


are now available 
(Latest Models) 


OU are already familiar with the unusual excellence and merit 
of such Carl Zeiss products as photographic lenses, prism- 


The latest models of these are now available for immediate ship- 


Besides the above there are also available the latest models of many 
other Carl Zeiss products and appliances of similar high character— 
telescopes, optical measuring-instruments, surveying-instruments, 
microscopic projection-apparatus, photo-micrographic apparatus, etc. 


Some can be delivered immediately, others on special orders. 
Write us for information and prices. 


Harold M. Bennett 


110 East 23d Street, New York ( 


AMMER PLATES have won 
first place through purity of 
chemicals, perfection of manufac- 
turing-methods, and rigid inspec- 
tion of output. They hold their 
supremacy through merit alone. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 

Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 
tone, Quickly applied. Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods§{Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MERCK’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 

SODIUM SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
SILVER SALTS 

URANIUM SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS ACETIC ACID, Etc, 


Sole Distributors of 


METOL 


for Rhodia Chemical Co, 


MERCK & CO. 
NEW YORK 


ST.LOUIS MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 


PAGET 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


(Cream and White Stock) 
Papers That Give No Trouble 


No paper can equal Paget’s self-toning 
for its exquisite sepia effects, or for 
colder tones. 
Try this paper with a 50-cent package 
of Postcards. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS 


General Trade Agents 
PHILADELPHIA - - - PA. 


The Finest Printing-Medium of the Age 


COLLODION 

Beautiful Sepia-tones by fixing only. 
Cab. -$.45 4x 5 -$ .40 
300 4x6- 50 5x 6- 
3}x5$- 8x10 - 1.60 


J. L. LEWIS 522 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


WANTED 
Connection with photographers specializing in 
commercial still-life pictures and subjects for 
commercial poster-advertising, also photographs 
of every kind of domestic animal in action. 


Address: H. C. PERLEBERG 
15 East 40th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


HYDROCHINONE 


For Sale—Mallinckrodt’s Pure Hydrochinone, 
$2.57 per pound, prepaid. Larger lots at lower 
price. Remit with order. Get our prices on 
Hammer Dry-Plates Wollensak Lenses 
Cc. G. MYERS SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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‘Agta Books 


FORMULAE 
AND 
FLASHLIGHT 
SENT GRATIS WITH ORDERS 
FOR 

“AGFA” AMIDOL 
«  ORTOL 
«  GLYCIN 
«  EIKONOGEN 
«  RODINAL 
«  BLITZLICHT 


PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street 
NEW YORK 


The premier miniature camera. 
This little camera has so many good 
features that it requires two pages of 
the Ica-Contessa catalog to describe 
it. It is the only camera of its type 
furnished with Carl Zeiss Lens Series 
IC f 4.5 and Compur Shutter. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 


Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 


and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 
These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but — : are sold 


under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every rea 


er knows 


is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 
Not sold outside of the U.S. and Canada 
Set C, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Set I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$6.00 each, sent only ly express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $8.25 


BOSTON OFFICE 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE: 367 Boyiston st. Boston, Mase. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 
Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for s ee | in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


arn 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. | 
Qualify for this fascinating A yi 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day | or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of R it 
Call or write for complete Catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


he 
Typography 
and P of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


Printing 


rendered by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
Boston 


Do you get a Correct Exposure every time? 


The chances are that you do not. 
You can eliminate these chances 
by consulting the reliable Relio. 


Insist on the RELIO EXPOSURE-SCALE. 
There is none “Just as good as the Relio.” 


At your dealer’s or by mail, $1.00. 


DOTTERWEICH BROTHERS 
DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 


Learn Phofogra 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


From a 
pher operating inthe cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three months’ complete course, all branches. 
Day- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
Free use of up-to-date equipment. Easy 
payments. Call or write for free catalog H. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
e 9 
Higgins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
wing- ‘d Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to you, they are so 
WOZ— well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE.. BUSTON. MASS. 
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CRISP DEFINITION 


ALDI Ss. LENS 


Pre ce Lisé 


422 SixtH Ave. NY. 


ALLURING SOFTNESS 


5 

Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

‘erms easy: living inexpensive. oo and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FoR CATALOG TO: 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PROTOGRAPHY 

910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 
and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing pees to decide relative to photography, 
our will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U. S. A. 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 


25 CENTS 


FOR PHOTO-MOUNTING 
The most versatile of all adhesives. 


A jar with 500 strips, ‘inet for instant use, 
should be on every writing-desk; in every 
counting-room; in every dark-room; in 
every office; ilable to every photogr 

M pher. At your dealers or from the mfrs.: 


2 The Tablet & Ticket Co. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


JARS OF OVER 500 Manufacturers of Willson’s Cut Letters 
STRIPS *4 x 2 IN. and Figures 


Bass Bargains 
Only 1200 brand-new 4x5 genuine Spend Graphic plateholders, list- 
ed at $2.00 each. You cannot afford to pass up this special bargain. 
List-price, $2.00. Special price, 
Just 125 brand-new 4x5 Graflex Plate-M: i the i 
article, which can be purchased nowhere else at less than $16.50. 
List-price, $16.50. Sperial price, $10.50 
Ardel Developing Tubes. A few th d of these larg stand- 
ard developing-tubes still left in stock. Now is your opportunity. 
A six-rent tube at 10 for 25r. 
A few left of those brand-new 3}/’ Kodak Roll-Film Tanks. 
Bass Buying-Power offers you this one last opportunity of saving 
real money on one. 
List-price, $6.00. Sperial price, $4.65 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. E. 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 
A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer — those without 
experience. About 500 pages 
pages of text om 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 
Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinema- 
tography for the Government Signal 
Corps Schvol of Photography at Colum- 
bia University, with special chapters by 
Charles W. Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 
ture Photographer, and by Research 


PRICE $6.00 Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co 


Money refunded if not satisfied after 5-day examination. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Motion Picture 
Photography 


YOR INSTITUTE OF 


Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St, N. Y. Also at Dealers 
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ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can Find Exceedingly 


Artistic Papers 
(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
AT 


THE SEYMOUR Co. 
251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 

FOR CHILDREN 

“Topsy and Turvy” 
By Carine Cadby 

With 40 Photographs by Will Cadly 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
| consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
| irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
| Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
| wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
' and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.60 postpaid in the 
United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE will accept no advertising-copy from per- 
sons unknown to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by 
satisfactory endorsements of the business-integrity of the ap- 
plicant, and of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 

APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 

PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good standing 
and financial responsibility; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
MAGAZINE will not be the medium of transactions about 
which there is likely to be the least question. . 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 


eations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE can vouch 
for the reliability of all its advertisements 
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The Polyscope is one 
of many Ica-Contessa 
Stereoscopic Models. 
There are six pages of 
Stereo Cameras in the 
Ica catalog. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 


110 East 23d Street, New York 


How much would 
it be worth to you 


if you could make the 
dullest four months the 
busiest of the year? 


That possibility is yours the 
moment you take advantage of 
the home- portrait business 
that is everywhere about you 
awaiting attention. 

There is only one successful 
way to light home- portrait 
sittings as well as in the best 


HALLDORSON 


Folding Portrait-Flashlamps 


Home- 

Place your order immediately with your dealer 
ene for one of these lamps. It will pay for itself 
Flashlamp the first day you use it and side-track the dull 

No.2 months for all time. 


Send for full information,including folder “The 
ay to S ful Home-P. iture”—free. 


The 
Halldorson 
Company 


1780 Wilson Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Goodbye to 
Mounting -Troubles 


Grippit is a clean, transparent, water- 
proof adhesive. It will not stain any 
print and prevents discoloration from 
chemicals in the mount by interposing 
between it and the print a flexible, 
impermeable film. 

Grippit simply cannot wrinkle or curl 
even the thinnest tissue. 

Grippit never dries out or crumbles 
with age. No spoilage on dealers’ 
shelves and no waste to consumer. 
You owe it to yourself to try Grip- 
pit to-day. Sold by all photographic 
supply-dealers. 25c. tubes or pint cans. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
11 Harvey St., No. Cambridge, Mass. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pxoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 
will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 


the issues of Poto-Era Macazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. : 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography 1921 (cloth)...... i ee 2.50 Jan. 1921 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 June 1920 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1917 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... re 4.00 Jan. 1919 
How to Make Good Pictures......................5. Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 

How to Use the Air-Brush........................... Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 

Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ errr 3.00 

Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.60)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
ee eee Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.60 Aug. 1918 
Photo-Engraving Primer ..................cceceeee: Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photography and Fine Art.....................005: Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. ...... 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.. .. 2.25 Dec. 1913 
see George Lindsay Johnson..... .. 8.00 Sept. 1914 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. Bai 4.00 Apr. 1920 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.25 Dec. 1912 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 

Professional Photography (two volumes).............. 2! eee 1.75 May 1919 
Saturday with My Camera.......... ............. _.S. C. Johnson. . 2.00 Nov. 1914 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, 'B. Ss. ‘D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... es 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... EER rr 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... 5.00 uly 1917 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 ov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. C. E. K. Mees, D.Sc....... secs 200 Oct. 1920 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby......... 1.60 Feb. 1920 

ART-BOOKS 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............. $2.00 Dec. 1913 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. <0 6.00 Apr. 1913 
J. Sawtelle Ford. ............4. 1.00 Oct. 1917 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. 2.60 july 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley. ............+ 4.00 1912 
Add 1sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional forexchange 
Puoto-Era Maaazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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The 34 GRAFLEX 
Cillographic, 


A combination of conveniences—the reflecting mir- 
ror shows the full sized image to the moment of 
exposure; very helpful in composition. 

The Graflex focal plane shutter—most efficient 
and reliable—twenty-four speeds from 1-10 to 1-1000 
of a second and adjustments for time exposures, cov- 
ering the range of amateur needs. 


Loads in daylight with regular Kodak Film cart- 
ridges 34 x5™% size—has storage capacity for four 
extra rolls. 


The 34 Graflex is Autographic—a convenience 
allowing every negative to be dated or otherwise 
marked for future reference. 


The Graflex Catalogue with full description 
at Kodak dealers or by mail direct. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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The Pocket Premo 


and 


Premo Film Pack 


EADY in an instant. The lens swings quickly forward 
into correct focus when the camera is opened. The 
shutter is ready and—click—you have the picture. Draw 
out a paper tab and again you are ready. 
Though hardly a handful when closed, the Pocket on 
makes 2% x 83% pictures and makes them well. Both camera 
and film are Eastman made. 


Price, $13.85 


All Kodak Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Watch the temperature 


Eastman Thermometer 


Thermometer 


Reliable read- 
ings— while 
the hook and 
curved back 
offer conven- 
ience in tank 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER.N_Y. 


development. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stirring 


Rod 


Does double 
duty—a de- 
pendable ther- 
mometer and 
a handy means 
of crushing 
chemicals. 


Price, $1.00 Price, $1.25 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Substitutes for 
Sunlight 


Eastman Spreader 
Flash Pistol and 
Eastman Spreader 
Flash Cartridges 


Exce.tenT lighting for all flashlight purposes— 
and instantaneous. The explicit directions which 
are supplied with the pistol lead to real results. 


| While not instantaneous in action, Eastman 

| Flash Sheets and Kodak Flash Sheet Holder 
| offer a combination that affords excellent illu- 
mination, simple to use and control. 


Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridges, for use with pistol or fuse (price 


| includes both fuse and cap), per package of %4 dozen . ; - $0.50 
Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridge Pistol . 
Eastman Flash Sheets, per package, 6 sheets, inniinn iin size, $0. 35, 
‘ $0.56 or $0.84 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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For lantern slides, for contact prints 
or enlargements 


Velox Transparent Water 
Color Stamps 


A good story in black and white is a better story 
in color. And it’s all so easy—there’s real pleas- 
ure in coloring with Velox Stamps. 


The Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp 

Outfit includes the book of stamps, three 

. brushes and a white enameled mixing palette, 
put up in a neat cardboard case. 


Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp Outfit $1.00 
Velox Transparent Water Color Stamps, complete booklet, twelve colors 45 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’ s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Load with the Dependable Film that 


comes in the Yellow Box— 


EASTMAN 


supplied by Kodak dealers in every 
Kodak, Brownie, Graflex and 
Premo size. 


Eastman Autographic film used in a Kodak, 
a Folding Brownie or an Autographic Graflex, 
provides the means for dating and titling every 
negative at the time of exposure. Autographic 
film can be used with equal facility in non- 
autographic cameras, but the dating and titling 
can only be done when both camera and film 
are autographic. 

Eastman N. C. Film, so far as the film itself 
is concerned, is the same as the autographic— 
but is spooled differently. It can be used in 
either autographic or non-autographic cameras 
but obviously cannot be dated and titled auto- 
graphically. 

Both come in the Yellow Box. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Ansco Back 


For Nos. 3 and 3A Folding Ansco and Ansco 
Speedex converts these models into plate cameras 
of exceptional convenience. 


@ The ground glass is self-hooding. Either 
plate holder or film-pack holder may be used. 
@ The change in position of the focal plane does 
not prevent focusing by scale when desired, as 
the scales of these cameras have separate read- 
ings for roll film and for plates. q Objects as 
close as three feet may be focused sharply without 
auxiliary attachments. 


Made of aluminum, and covered to match the camera. 
For standard-size plates—the No. 3 for 314 by 4%, the 


No. 3A for 3% by 5%. 


PRICES: 


For Nos. 3 and 3A Folding Ansco, 
including one double plate holder, $5.00 


For Nos. 3 and 3A Ansco Speedex, 
including one double plate holder, 6.00 


Write for catalog 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHotro-Era Guaranty 
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ungalow 
Camps 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC PARADISE 
On the Shores of Lake Winnipesaukee 
MOUNTAIN, LAKE AND FOREST 


One hundred miles north of Boston, in the lower ranges of the 
White Mountains. At the terminus of an important branch of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. A camp of quiet, rest, recreation and 


pleasure in great variety. Early reservations are advisable. Send for illustrated booklet. 


JUNGALOW CAMPS, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


pees ENT of interest is not the only 


service a modern bank can render. 


You are invited to make use of our up- 
to-date facilities in every department 
of banking. 


WOLFEBORO NATIONAL BANK 
WOLFEBORO, N. H., U.S. A. 


Dictionary of Photography 
By E. J. Wall, F.R. P.S. 


No Amateur or Professional Photographer 
should be without it 


PRICE, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents Extra 
Order a copy now from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S. A. 


HOME-PORTRAITURE 


is changing photography from a one 
scason business to an all-season business. 


Why not drop the dull 
months from the calendar, 
as hundreds of photogra- 
phers are doing, by going 
after Home - Portraiture 


with a 


HALLDORSON 
PORTRAIT - FLASHLAMP 
A Style for Every Use 

Write for full information in- 


cluding folder, “The Way to 
fol Home-Por ” 


—free. 
d The Halldorson 
{ Company 
Halldorson Home-Portrait. 1780 WILSON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Flashlamp 


BARNET BROMIDE PAPERS 


SPEED F/3 


An ultra-rapid Anastigmat in focal lengths 
from 1} to 12 inches, equipped .with device 
for introducing any desired degree of defini- 
tion, from needle-point to that soft, beautiful 
vibrating quality so desired by the serious 
pictorial worker. Other focal lengths from 
20 to 36 inches. 


F/3 F/4.6 F/5 F/7.7 


Write for particulars and prices of 
these wonderful lenses. 


J.L.LEWIS 


SOLE AGENT 


522 Srxru Ave. NY. 


BARNET PLATES 
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